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Mates. 


THE BIRTH-PLACE OF ROBIN HOOD, 


The melancholy catastrophe at Sheffield has 
brought before the eyes of the public the name of 
a river or rivulet called the Loxley. 
that name in the Leeds Mercury it immediately 
to me, has this river any I 
with the reputed birth-place of Robin Hood? I 
at once turned to the Ordnance Survey, sheet 
294, six inch scale, and there sure enough I not 
only found the river Loxley, but a very small 


On seeing 


occurred 


hamlet on its northern bank called Loxley also. | 
Now, is this the “ Merry sweet Locksley town” of | 


i 


the ballad? 


of opinion that it has “ the fairest pretensions to 


be the Locksley of our old ballads. The remains 


of a house in which it was pretended he (Robin 
Hood) was born were formerly pointed out in a | 
small wood in Loxley, called Barwood; and a | 


well of fine clear water, rising near the bed of the 
river, has been called Robin Hood's Well.” 

The traditions respecting the “ mythical per- 
sonage” are still unforgotten in that district, for 
within a quarter of a mile of this hamlet there is 
a public-house called “ Robin 
John”; whilst upon the moors two or three 
miles to the northwest we find “Robin Hood's 
Spring,” and a large part of the moor is distin- 
guished from the surrounding wilderness by the 
name of “ Robin Hood’s Moss.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Northamptonshire | 


Tomb- 
- | of W renthorpe, near Wakefield, now called Robin 
| Hood’s Hill, was the scene of the battle between 


connection | 


Hunter, in his Hullamshire, states | 
that within the memory of man the district was | 
wholly unenclosed and uncultivated; and he is | 


Hood and Little | 


| friar ? 


293 


A propos of Robin, I may be allowed to make 
| the following remarks : — 
| Hunter conjectures, and not without some de- 
gree of plausibility, that Sir Richard atte Lee, 
whom Robin befriends, was a member of the 
House of Lee or Leigh of Middleton, near Leeds. 
If Sir Richard did go from Middleton on his 
journey to meet the Abbot of St. Mary’s, his road 
would lay across the present Leeds and Wake- 
field turnpike road, just about at a spot where 
the road crosses a bank spanned by a bridge 
still known by the name of Robin Hood's Bridge. 
Indeed the whole district, now the site of many 
coal-pits, is called by his name; and if this was 
the bridge where “ther was a wraselyng,” is it 
not probable that the knight in his gratitude gave 


| the district (which would be his own property) its 
REPLIES : — Heraldic Query, 301 — Situation of Zoar, Jb.— | 


present name “ for love of Robyn Hode?” 
Is there any evidence to warrant us in stating 
that the hill about three quarters of a mile north 


Robin and the Jolly Pinder? The hill in ques- 
tion is near the Wakefield and Bradford turnpike 
road, and the pinder in terms of reproach states— 
“For you have forsaken the king's highway, 
And made a path over the corn.” 

In the ballad relating Robin’s birth, breeding, 
valour, and marriage, mention is made of “ Tit- 
bury town,” which, from the line “ Where the 
bagpipes baited the bull,” we are led to suppose is 
a clerical error for “'Tutbury,” the place cele- 
brated for its bull-ring; but in a few stanzas fur- 
ther on we are told that Sir Roger, the parson of 
Dubbridge, brought his mass-book, — 

“ And joyned them in marriage full fast.” 

Has the ballad-smithier in his ignorance changed 
fetbury in Gloucestershire into Titbury, and 
then by a full use of the poet’s “license” assured 
us that it should be the present Tutbury ? 
seven or eight miles from ‘Tetbury, there is a vil- 
lace called Dudbridge, and if it could be 
proved that a Sir Roger was the officiating priest 
at that place during either of the periods Robin is 
said to have lived, it would go far to settle which 
is really the correct one. 

Robin’s adventure with the curtal friar in “ fair 
Fountains’ dale” appears to be commemorated by 
the fact that the wood overhanging Fountains 
Abbey, on the south side of the Skell, is still 
called Robin Hood's Wood. In it, towards the 
south-west end of the abbey, there is a spring 
called Robin's Well; and the neighbourhood around 
Ripon comprehends other places named after the 
popular hero. One of his band called Will 
Stutly, and is it not probable that he was a native 
of Studley, who joined Robin perhaps at the very 
period of his adventure with the redoubtable 


A. E. W. 


Some 


now 
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ALABARCHES. 


In Juvenal (i. 130) this word, in the line | 
“Nescio quis titulos Zgyptius atque Arabarches,” 
is translated by Dusaulx chef d Arabes, and he is 
quite at a loss in his notes to furnish a plausible 
meaning. But there is no doubt that the word 
should be written Alabarches, the correction given 
in Cicero (Ep. ad Attic. lib. ii. ep. 17). It is so 
found in Josephus (Ant. xviii. 7, 3, xviii. 9, 1, 
xx. 6, 3), in Eusebius (£ecl. Hist. ii. 5), and in 
the “Epigram, Pallade Alexandrini” (Brunck, 
Analect. t. ii. p. 413, n. xxx). There is no ques- 
tion as to its meaning for Philo (Jn Flaccum, 
p. 975, or 528, Mangey,) uses as its equivalent 
levdpxns, chief of the people; and Hug (Introd. 
New Test. § 149) considers it as equivalent to 


mis we. Raish Galvath, prince of the exiles. | 


So does Raphall (Hist. Jews, ii. 71), but he is un- 


able to assign any etymology for the word alabar- | 


ches; and Milman does not make the attempt. 
There can be little doubt that the terminal &pxns 
is Greek, and the initial, instead of aaa€ would 
probably have been in the same language had it 
been invented by the Jews, as the equivalent for 


mvs, galvath, which in the New Testament is re- 


presented by daoropd (1 Peter i. 1; John vii. | 


35), and means the community of Jews settled out 
of Jerusalem, either in Asia, of which Babylon was 
the capital; or in Greece, of which Alexandria 
was the metropolis. But the word is probably of 
Greek formation, and instead of being &pxns d:a- 
aropas, Or Siarropdpxns, the Greeks took, I con- 
ceive, the Hebrew term, galvath, yadaé, pronounced 
galav, and added &pyxns, forming TadaSdpxyns. ‘The 
Greek + was sounded like g in the German fage, 
lage, whence our day, lay, approximately to the 
English y. Thus, yadaSdpxns was, I consider, 
corrupted into dAa6dpyns and by the Romans into 
arabarches (Cod. Justin. |. 4, tit. 61, 1. 9). 
T. J. Bucxron. 
Lichfield. 


JOSEPH HUME. 


The general public would be startled at finding 
this staunch patriot enrolled among the poets. It 
seems nevertheless true that his mind was at one 
time, at least, captivated by the Muse, for there 
lies before me the — 

“Inferno: a Translation from Dante Alighieri into 
English Blank Verse. By Joseph Hume, Esq., 12mo. 
Lond, Cadell, 1812.” 

It was long before I could believe that my 
book was really written by the politician, but on 
referring toa Memoir of Mr. Hume in the Scottish 
Nation, I find it unhesitatingly placed to his ac- 
count. Considering this, therefore, a settled point, 
I would ask if it is at all likely that at a later 
period he did a little bit of satire in the same 
vein ? 





Is he, then, or is he not the author of a thin 
12mo, of a square form, entitled The Palace that 
N—hA Built : a Parody on an Old English Poem, 
By I. Hume. Neither place, date, nor printer ; 
but having, as will be seen at a glance, reference 
to a great squander of money upon the Pimlico 
palace by George IV. and his architect Nash. 
The verses are illustrative of nine caricatures de. 
scriptive of the palace, and smack strongly of the 
calculating propensities of the member for Mon- 
trose. 

For example: Parliament, it might seem, had 
supplied the means for additions to the building; 
these the caricaturist represents under demolition, 
the poet singing their dirge : — 

“‘ These are the wings which by estimates round 

Are said to have cost Forty-two thousand Pound, 

And which not quite according with Royalty’s taste, 

Are doom’d to come down, and be laid into waste.” 

The last print represents an over-wrought and 
dilapidated biped; dragging a heavy roller, with 
these concluding lines : — 

“ This is the man whom they Johnny Bull call, 

And who very reluctantly pays for it ali. 

Who from his youth upwards has work’d like a slave, 

But the devil a shilling is able to save; 

For such millions expended in mortar and stone, 

Have drawn corpulent John down to bare skin and 

bone; 

And, what is still worse, tween Greeks, Turks, and 

Russians, 
He'll soon be at war with French, Austrians, and Prus- 
slans. 
But he’s kindly permitted to grumble and gaze, 
Say and think what he will, provided he pays.” 
But I can hardly put my question seriously, for 
it seems the squib of some wag, who probably 
founded his new version of an old ditty upon a 
grumbling speech of the senator, and here holds 
him responsible for its paraphrase in verse. 


A. G. 


APPLICATION OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS TO 
CHARLES I. ON BEHALF OF PATRICK RUTH- 
VEN. 

When I first heard that a translation of a letter 
addressed by Gustavus Adolphus to Charles I. on 
behalf of Patrick Ruthven (the same which is 
printed in your 2™¢ §. ii. 101), had been found 
among the State Papers, I concluded that it could 
not have relation to the Patrick Ruthven so long 
a prisoner in the Tower, but to the other Patrick 
Ruthven, who served for many years under Gus- 
tavus Adolphus; the same person who afterwards 
transferred his military services to Charles I., and 
was rewarded with the earldoms of Forth and 
Brentford. But when I saw the paper itself, and 


found that it made mention of Patrick Ruthven’s 
“hereditary honours,” of the ** splendour of his 
ancient house,” the “place and dignity of his an- 
cestors,” and offered the thanks of his “whole 
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family” for munificence to be bestowed upon 
them, and when I also found that by a contem- 
porary endorsement the letter was construed to 
be an application that Patrick Ruthven “ might 
enjoy the former honours and dignity of his pre- 
decessors ;” and, finally, in addition to all this, 
when I found that Mead, the news-letter writer, 
mentioned a previous letter of Gustavus Adol- 
phus in 1625, as an application that “ Mr, Ruth- 
ven,” writing of him as if he were some person 
well known in London, “ might be restored to the 
honours of his predecessors,” I concluded that, 
strange as it seemed for the great Swedish hero 
thus to interfere, his interference really was — as 
it had already been concluded to be by Colonel 
Cowell Stepney — on behalf of Patrick Ruthven, 
son of the third Earl of Gowrie. I was the more 
especially led to this conclusion by the cireum- 
stance that the passages from the letter which I 
have quoted above, whilst they fitted in most 
culiarly with the position and connexions of the 
Fest mentioned Patrick Ruthven, did not seem 
applicable to what is to be found in English his- 
torical books respecting the other Patrick. Under 
these circumstances I appealed to your correspon- 
dents to refer me if possible to the other letter of 
Gustavus Adolphus mentioned by Mead. 

Writing lately in “N. & Q.” in reference to 
the letter of your correspondent J. M. (3° S. v. 
270), I avowed that this was my opinion, and in- 
vited J. M., if he thought he had any reason to 
find fault with my conclusion, to communicate 
any facts upon the subject to your pages. 

J. M. has not yet replied to my invitation, but 
I have now to announce to you that a recent 
discovery of another letter of Gustavus Adol- 
phus — probably that referred to by Mead — has 
convinced me that in this instance second thoughts 
were not best, and that the application of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus was made, not on behalf of Patrick 
Ruthven, the prisoner in the Tower, and the 
father of Lady Vandyke, but, as J. M. supposed, 
on that of the soldier of Gustavus Adolphus, 
and the subsequent Earl of Forth and Brent- 
ford. 

The new evidence which has occasioned this 
change in my opinion, has turned up, since I last 
wrote to you, among the MSS. of the Marquis of 
Bath, and by his permission I am enabled to lay 
it before your readers. It is an original letter 
signed by Gustavus Adolphus, and has been fur- 
ther authenticated by an impression of his seal. It 
reads as follows : — 

“Gustavus Apo.Lruus To CHarues I. 

“Nos Gustavus Adolphus, Dei Gratia Suecorum, Go- 
thorum, Vandalorumq; Rex, Magnus Princeps Finlan- 
diz, Dux Estoniz Careliaq3, nec non Ingria Dominus, 
Serenissimo et Potentissimo Principi ac Dio Domino 
Carolo, Magne Britannia, Francie ac Hybernie Regi, 
Fidei defensori, Fratri, Consanguineo et Amico nostro 
charissimo, Salutem et felicitatem. 


“ Serenissime Potentissimeq3 Princeps, Frater, Consan- 
guinee et Amice charissime. Postquam intelleximus 
Ser‘® V4 non adeo offensam esse familie Rithuaniane, 
igitur minimé supersedendum duximus, pro sincere nobis 
dilecto Chyliarchaé nostro Nobili Patrico Rithuen apud 
Ser’tem V’ram intercedere: Et quamvis nunquam ani- 
mum induximus ea refricare que forsan Ser’tis v’re statui 
adversari authumantur; tamen cum Chyliarcha noster a 
multis annis iam nobis fideliter servierit, et per omnes 
militie# gradus ititando ita se gesserit, prout virum nobi- 
lem et mauortem decet: non potuimus non intermittere, 
quin Ser’tem v’ram amice poscamus, si ita Ser’tis v’ra 
gratia patiatur ultro, ut in nostri gratiam prenominatum 
Rethuin et bonis avitis et honori restituat, sua clemen- 
tia eundem amplexetur. Id si supplicans assequutus 
fuerit, Deos sibi nunquam magis fuisse propitios gloria- 
bitur. Hisce Ser. V’ram Deo Optimo maximo animitus 
commendamus. Dabanturé Regia nostra Stockholmensi 
die xxiv Mensis Junij Anno M° DCe xxv°. 

“§S. V. bonus frater et consanguineus, 
“Gustavus ADOLPHUS. 
[ Addressed. } 
“ Serenissimo et Potentissimo Principi ac 
Diio Domino Carolo Magne Britanniz 
Francie ac Hybernie Regi, Fidei Defen- 
sori, Fratri, Consanguineo et Amico 
nostro Charissimo.” 

I presume it will not be contended that this 
letter can apply to any one but to the Colonel 
Ruthven, who was knighted by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, with four of his companions in arms, on 
September 23, 1627, on the occasion of the receipt 
by Gustavus of the emblems of the Order of the 
Garter (Walkley, p. 122). 

This new “find” compels me to withdraw that 
portion of my letter (3° S. v. 270) which relates 
| to the application of Gustavus Adolphus, and to 
confine it to the Lord Ruthven of the ‘Ladies’ 
| Cabinet. If J. M. can show that that “right 
honorable and learned chymist” was any other 

erson than Patrick Ruthven, son of the third 
Earl of Gowrie, I shall be very much obliged to 
him if he will communicate the facts, with “a 
references to authorities, to your pages. he 
subject of these Patrick Ruthvens has evidentl 
a Scottish, as well as an English side, and trut 








will gain by bringing together the results of in- 
| quiries made on both sides of the Tweed. 
Joun Bruce. 


Henry Dennis.—On a monument in the north 
| aisle of Pucklechurch church, co. Gloucester, is 
this inscription : — 

“In Memoriam Johanis (sic) Dennis Armigeri, pri- 
mogeniti et heredis Henrici Dennis Armigeri, qui 26 die 
Junij, Anno Domini 1638, ex hac vita decessit, postquam 
ex uxore sua Margareta, Dni Georgij Speake, de Whight- 
ackington in comitatu Somerset. Equitis Balnei, e filia- 
| bus una, duos accepit filios, Johannem scilicet et Hen- 
| ricum; E quibus Johannes Dennis de Pucklechurch (alias 
| Pulcherchurch) in com. Glocestria Arm. duxit Mariam, 

Nathanielis Still, de Hutton in Comitatu Somerset. Arm. 
| filiarum et coheredum unam; ex qua tres accepit filios 

et filiam unam, viz. Henricum, Johannem, Gulielmum, et 

Margaretam. 
| “ Hoc quod est pulchri Templum est pulchrius.” 
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This inscription has led Rudder, Sir Robert 
Atkyns, and others, into numerous errors ; thereby 
causing a generation, which never existed, to be 
inserted in the Dennis pedigree. 

The Pucklechurch register of burials states, 
that “John Dennis, Esq. (father of Henry), was 
buried 7th August, 1609;” and “ Henry Dennis, 
Esq., was buried 26th of June, 1638.” This proves 
beyond a doubt, that the inscription is not in 
memory of John, but of Henry, and should read 
thus : — 

“In Memoriam Henrici Dennis Armigeri, primogeniti 
et heredis Johannis Dennis,” &c. 

It is also noticeable that the day of death is 
given June 26: so that if the monument is not 
incorrect in this, Henry Dennis was buried on the 
day on which he died. Samuet Tucker. 

East Temple Chambers, Whitefriars Street, E.C. 


Corpse: Derenp.—Dr. Trench remarks in his 
Select Glossary, that, whereas the word corpse was 
once used in speaking of the body of a living 
man, it is now only employed to denote a body 
which has been abandoned by the spirit of life. 
I find that Thackeray held the word to be of the 
same value as did Surrey, Spenser, and Ben Jon- 
son, as he tell us in the Four Georges, 103, that 
one of his heroes was found “a lifeless corpse,” 
which he certainly would not have done had he 
looked only with modern eyes upon corpse, and so 
seen in it an equivalent of cadaver. 

The old meaning of defend (forbid) still sur- 
vives in Nottinghamshire. A few years ago I 
heard a governess say to a round-backed pupil, 
“I defend you from sitting in easy chairs.” 

St. Swit rn. 

Tuomas Nucent, Esq., etc. — Many British 
subjects have, at various times, been honoured 
with titles of nobility and other dignities by 
foreign sovereigns; yet, with the exception of 
such of them of the present day who are noticed 
in Burke’s Peerage, there is no work in which 
they are recorded. The contributors to “N. & Q.” 
would perhaps give, in its useful columns, such 
instances as they may from time to time meet 
with ; and thus, a complete list may be eventually 
obtained. The subjoined are offered as a com- 
mencement : — 

Thomas Nugent, Esq., Major-General in the 
service of King Charles II. of Spain, was by that 
monarch created Count de Valdesoto, and killed 
when deputy-governor of Gibraltar. He married 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Hugh Parker (who 
died in 1712, aged thirty-nine), eldest son of Sir 
Hyde Parker, Bart.; and by that lady, who was | 


cousin to the distinguished Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, had one son, Edw. H. Nugent, Count de 
Valdesoto. 

Austin Park Goddard, Esq., was a Knight of 
the Military Order of St. Stephen in Tuscany, 





| such an occasion. 


and married Anne, second daughter of the above. 
named Hugh Parker ; by whom he had one daugh- 
ter, Sophia, the wife of William Mervyn Dillon, 
Esq. 
The Chevalier Laval Nugent, who died at his 
“ Schloss,” near Fiume, in Aug. 1862, was a Count 
of the Holy Roman Empire, Chamberlain of the 
Empire, Freiherr in Croatia, and Knight of nearly 
all the European Orders: the bare enumeration 
of whose dignities would require an octavo page, 
Exoc. 


Burtat Orrertres.— The following cutting, 
from the Chester Cotrant of Sept. 26, 1863, relates 
to a custom which is, I imagine, merely a local 
one at present : — 

“ Larceny of Burial Offerings at Denbigh. — Yesterday 
week Evan Davies, an aged person, was charged at the 
Denbigh Police Court with having stolen 3s. from the 
communion table of the parish church, on Thursday the 
17th inst., such money being the offertory made upon the 
burial of a deceased parishioner. Suspicions having been 
entertained of such moneys being abstracted, the rector 
of the parish, the Rev. Lewis Lewis, on this occasion 
placed himself in a position, unnoticed by the congrega- 
tion, to watch. It was the curate, the Rev. Thomas 
Thomas, who officiated; and after the funeral procession 
had quitted the church, the prisoner came inside, and 
called out the name of the sexton, Price, thrice. Finding 
that there was no answer, he deliberately walked up to 
the communion table, and helped himself out of the con- 
tributions at both ends of the table. Then he decamped, 
but was quickly brought back by the rector. Upon 
being accused of the theft he immediately admitted it, 
and prayed for forgiveness. The prisoner pleaded guilty, 
and was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment.” 

I should be glad if any reader of “N. & Q” 
would inform us whether this custom of burial 
offerings exists elsewhere at the present day. F. 

Funerat Orrerines.— The notes on loaves 
at funerals which have lately appeared in your 
columns bring to my recollection an old custom 
that exists in some parts of Wales (and elsewhere, 
for aught I know). In many parishes the parson 
receives no burial fee, but when any one dies his 
friends and neighbours, as many as attend the funes 
ral, lay their voluntary offerings on the communion- 
table for the clergyman. These being regularly 
inserted in the registers, form some guide to the 
esteem in which persons were held by their neigh- 
bours; for instance, no less than nineteen sbil- 
lings and sixpence was contributed at the funeral 
of Mrs. Mary Hughes, who died at Aber, 1741; 
and the rector of that place assured me that he 
once carried off eighty-five sixpenny-pieces from 
~ On the other hand, Martha 
Jones of the same place was probably little cared 
for by her neighbours, for a solitary penny was 
all the parson received for his “ heavy task.” 

In connection with Aber, 1 may mention that it 
is one of those secluded spots into which the Ge- 
nevan custom of the parson’s changing his dress 
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in the middle of the service has never reached, for 
that indisputable authority “the oldest inhabi- 
tant ” cannot remember a gown in church. 
Jos. HARGROVE. 
Clare Coll. Camb. 


Queries. 


“ Aner,” Oratorio or.—Can J. R., or any 
other musical antiquary, say who wrote the words 
of Abel, an oratorio ; to which Dr. Arne composed 
the music ? M. C. 


Georce Aveustus Appertey.— Will any of 
your readers who have access to old army lists 
inform me of the rank and regiment of George 
Augustus Adderley: in 1792, he is supposed to 
have been major. Is this the case? If so, what 
regiment? and when did he quit the army, and 
what was his rank then? He was son-in-law to 
the last Earl of Buckinehamshire. _ oe 

* AUREA VINCENTI,” ETC.—On a stone formerly 
i bers at Ham 
Castle, Worcestershire, is the following inscrip- 


tion : — 





over the fireplace in one of the cha 


Aurea vincenti detur mercede corona; 

Cantat et «terno carmina digna Deo, 
together with the arms of Jeflerey —3 scaling 
ladders. The stone is now preserved in the hall 
of that place. Can any of your correspondents 
explain from whence such an inscription is de- 
rived ? Taos. E. Wixnincron. 

AneErorps.—I have two aneroids; their move- 
ments are identical. My position is nearly 800 
feet above the level of the sea; and yesterday, 
for instance, I registered 28°90 by both, which, 
according to the usual rough calculation would 
represent 29°70 at the level. I find, however, by 
The Times report, that the barometer, corrected, 
showed 30°13 at Liverpool on the same date, and 
about the same time. A few hints to a tyro in 
meteorology on the subject of this correction 
would oblige. I should add that I am not fifty 
miles from Liverpool. L. M. 

March 17, 1864. 


Tue Batiot.—I have read, I cannot remember 
where, that Burke, speaking of the Ballot, said, 
* Putting three blue beans into a blue bag will 
not purify the constitution.” I cannot find the 


uncouth expression in any of his speeches on | 


constitutional questions, but shall be obliged by 
being told whether it is his or some other writer's. 
P. 

Beecn-Drorrines (Epiphegus Virginiana.) — 
Can any medical man give any information re- 
specting the medicinal properties of this curious 


parasite? It grows as a parasite on the roots of 


beech trees in Canada. 
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I find the following description of the plant in 
the December (1863) number of Jhe British 
American Magazine, published at Toronto, Canada 
West :— 

“ Here, in this wood, is an odd looking plant: an 
and slender thing, with stems which are never covere 
with leaves, but bear nothing more than small scales in 
their stead. It is called ‘ beech-drops’ (piphegus Vir- 
giniana), and grows as a parasite on the roots of beech 
trees. In October the plant is full of life and vigour: the 
stems, which have been hard and brittle the summer 
through, are now tender and succulent, and shoot out 
many branches. The flowering season is scarcely over; 
but the flowers being small, are not readily found. It 
bears the reputation of possessing medicinal virtues.” 

So far for this quotation, which creates curiosity 
without satisfying it in the smallest degree. 

Now I happen to know some of the virtues of 
this valuable plant. It is used by the Indians for 
curing hemorrhoids. An acquaintance of mine in 
this town, who suffered terribly for months with 
this most weakening disease, for which he could 
find no relief from the medical men of the town, 


was entirely cured by a farmer's n with this 
plant— the use of which he learned from the In- 
dians. As I understood him, he boiled about a 


handful of the stems in milk, and drank a small 
uantity two or three times a-day. The cure 
ected in two or three ¢ ind years have 
passed since without any return of the disease. A 
medicine of such power may, no doubt, be useful 
in other cases of congestion. I trust, through the 
medium of “N. & Q.,” this note will attract the 
attention of some medical men in England. l 
shall be only too happy to afford any further in- 
formation on this subj ect, either through th post 
or “N. & Q.” J. W. Dunsar Moonie. 

Belleville, Canada West. 

“Tue Cuurcna or our Fatuers.”—Who was 
the author of two verses of poetry that appeared 
some twenty years since in a Portsmouth paper, 
and said to be written at that time by a distin- 
cuished member of the House of Commons. It 
is entitled, “ The Church of our Fathers,” and 
commences thus — 





“ Half screened by its trees in the Sabbath’s calm smile, 
rhe Church of our fathers, how meekly it stands.” * 
Who was the author of the following, and how 

many verses does it consist of. Where can 


it be 
seen ? — 
“THE CHURCH, 
* Oh! doth it not gladden an Englishman’s ey 
lo see the old tower o’er the elm tre rise? 
A CnuRCHMAN. 


Lizut. Cou. CorterReLt was, in 1648, governor 
of Pontefract for the Parliament. He was subse- 


* “ The Church of our Fathers” appeared in a peri- 
odical entitled The Churchman, i. 94, 12mo, 1835, where 
it is signed R.S., and was copied into The Church of 
England Magazine, iv. 32.—Ep. 
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quently employed on military service in Scotland, 
and seems to have been in that kingdom in 1657 
(Clarendon; Boothroyd’s Pontefract, 248, 261— 
263, 267; Drake's Steges of Pontefract, 834—90 ; 
Commons’ Journals, iii. 497 ; Whitelocke, 527, 561, 
582; Baillie’s Letters and Journals, iii. 225; 
Nickolls’s State Papers, 130). In no instance do 
I find his Christian name specified. I shall be 
thankful to any correspondent who can supply it, 


or furnish any other information about him. 
a Y.R. 


“ Feast or tue Desrorts.”"—In what volume 
or collection of recitations may this piece be 
found ? It commences — 


“ There were three monarchs fierce and strong.” 
yy. B 


Tae Great Itauian Port. — 

“The great Italian poet who described Cimabue’s 
glory as eclipsed by Giotto, and Giotto’s by Guido, and 
said that another and greater Guido would arise, has been 
called a prophet by those who wish to flatter succeeding 
painters, and Carlo Dolce and Barrocchio have been com- 
plimented as second Guidos. Mere poetry has been 
turned into prophecy, as the southern cross of Dante, and 
the discovery of America of Seneca.”— Thoughts on Pro- 
phecy and Foreknowledge. London, 1736. 

“* The great Italian poet ” usually means Dante, 
but he could not have seen Guido’s pictures. I 
shall be glad to have the passage pointed out to 
me, and also that in Seneca. o 


“Tar House toat Jack Brizt.”—Who was 
the author of this “ Nursery Rhyme,” and if it 
was, as has been said, a political squib, to what 
circumstances does it refer ? J. C. H. 


Tuomas More Motynevx.— There was pub- 
lished at London, 8vo, 1759, “ Conjunct Expedi- 
tions; or, Expeditions that have been carried on 
jointly by the Fleet and Army, with a Commentary 
on a Littoral War. By Thomas More Molyneux, 
Esq.” The work is not mentioned by Lowndes or 
Watt. The author was second son of Sir More 
Molyneux, Knt., by Cassandra, daughter of Tho- 
mas Cornwallis, Esq. Ile represented Haslemere 
from 1759 till his death, Oct. 3, 1776, et. fifty- 
three, and was a colonel in the army. 

In Brayley & Britton’s History of Surrey (i. 
415), he is called Sir Thomas More Molyneux, 
but in the pedigree (418) the prefix of Sir does 
not occur. 

Was he knighted, and if so, when? S. Y. R. 


Massacuusetts Stone.—Where can I find a 
description of the Massachusetts stone in the 











Sn 


United States, which I am informed has ancient | 


Runie characters inscribed upon it? Have any 
attempts been made to read the characters or 
hieroglyphics on the ruined temples in Central 


America and Peru, and what has been the result ? 
H. C. 


NorTHAMPTONSHIRE INHABITANTS or CeELTIC 
Extraction.—Ten or twelve years ago or more, 
there appeared in The Times newspaper a para- 
graph stating that the native inhabitants of the 
midland parts of the county of Northampton were 
gerierally dark-haired, and were supposed to be 
of ancient British origin. The subject being one 
of considerable importance in a physiognomical 
and ethnological point of view, I shall feel greatly 
obliged to any gentleman who will furnish me 
with a transcript of the paragraph in question, or 
the date of the paper in which it appeared, and 
any information corroborative of such statement. 

A. M. 


Pir anp Gatiows.— When was the last in- 
stance of the punishment of death being inflicted 
by the baron in Scotland under powers of “ pit 
and gallows” before hereditary jurisdictions were 
abolished in 1748 ? J.D. 

Timotuy Prarn.—In the Scots’ Chronicle, 1797 
to 1800, inclusive, are a series of letters upon 
Edinburgh Theatricals, by Timothy Plain; col- 
lected and re-printed at Edinburgh, 1800, 8vo. 

Geo. Chalmers says it was the nom de plume of 
a writer to the signet; perhaps some correspon- 
dent can name him. A. G. 

Rev. Witi1a™ Romane, M.A., married to Miss 
Price in 1755 (Gent.’s Mag., 1795, p. 764). Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” state, and will oblige by 
stating, the Christian name of Miss Price; and 
giving some account of her parents or family, or 
some reference where to find any such account of 


her ? * GLwysia. 
Romano-British Money. —In Mr. Henry 
Brandreth’s Observations on the Anglo-Saxon 


Stycas, 1 find the following passage : — 

“ Among the coins mentioned by Batteley as having 
been found at Reculver, and called by him nummi minu- 
tissimi, are some which weigh no more than the tweutieth 
part of a Roman drachm. They bear the heads of Ro- 
man emperors, and are made of a mixed metal, which 
has been found at Reculver in considerable quantities; 
they bear no legend, and were most likely struck by the 
Britons and perhaps by the earlier Saxons, in imitation 
of the Roman money.” 

I will ask such of the readers of “N. & Q.” 


| who are acquainted with these moneys, what em- 


perors’ heads appear upon them ? 

Perhaps the whole passage after all is only a 
careless assertion. Something of the same kind 
has appeared in print, touching the late Roman 
discovery in Gloucestershire. C. 

Cueryne Rowe, Esq., an Aurnor.—I find in 
the will of this gentleman (dated Higham Hill, co. 
Essex, August 10, 1699), mention made of certain 


[* Mrs. Romaine died in Upper King Street, Blooms- 
bury, Oct. 4, 1801. 
p- 965.—Eb. } 


See Gent. Mag. of that month, 








id 
or 
of 
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books, viz., Fire upon the Altar, and a volume of 
poems entitled Ourania. At the time of the tes- 
tator’s death, these books were apparently in the 
printer's hands, and are spoken of as béing “ in 
sheets.” I should be glad to know whether they 
were ever published, and if the author’s name 
was attached to them. There can be no doubt 
from the terms of the will that Cheyne Rowe was 
himself the author, though it may seem somewhat 
strange to find in such a quarter undoubted proof 
of the fact. Cheyne Rowe was third son of Sir 
William Rowe of Higham, and grandson of Wil- 
liam Rowe, by Anne, daughter of John Cheyne of 
Chesham, co. Bucks. C. J. R. 

Strum Rop — 

“Like an ass, he [a scholar] wears out his time for 
provender, and can shew a stum rod, togam tritam et lace- 
ram, saith Hadus, an old torn gown, an ensign of his feli- 
city.”—Burton, Anat. Mel. 1, 2, 3, 15. 

What is this ? J.D. CAMPBELL, 


Dr. JonatHan Waastarre. —In the Genile- 
man’s Magazine for February, 1739, there is a 
paper dedicated to the Lord Oen in Ireland, the 
object of which is to demonstrate that the rela- 
tions in Mr. Gulliver's voyages are no fictions. 
The writer signs himself Jonathan Wagstaffe, 
M.D. Who was this Dr. Wagstaffe? He dates 
from the Inner Temple, and he speaks of himself 
as being a member of the University of Oxford. 
But the internal evidence leaves little doubt on 
my mind that Dean Swift was himself the writer 
of the paper. Was Dr. Jonathan Wagstaffe re- 
lated to the undoubted Dr. William Wagstaffe, 
whose name appears in the List of the College of 
Physicians ? Or was he the representative of the 
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more mysterious Dr. William Wagstaffe, whose | 


personal identity has been discussed in your 
columns? (3'¢ §. i. 381.) Perhaps your corre- 
spondent D. S. A. could throw some light upon 
this point. MEteres. 


Queries with Answers. 


Font at Cuetmorton,—Can you inform me 
of the meaning of an inscription on an ancient 
octagon font in an old church at Chelmorton, co. 
Derby, said to be the highest site of any in Eng- 
land. The church was built in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and on the eight sides of the font, in old 
English, are the following letters, preceded by a 
kind of cross, query a T. Nos. 1 and 3 are some- 
what alike, but in the first the upright is longer, 
and the cross-bar much lower : 

+o t § ch 8s I m. 
W. H. E. 

[We should have much preferred a rubbing. Thanking 
our Correspondent, however, for such particulars as he 
has been able to supply, we offer a conjectural interpre- 
tation ; subject of course to such amendments as may be 
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suggested to competent judges, by actual inspection and 
examination of the font itself. 

This being an “ all round” inscription, we are disposed 
to take the second f, barred higher than the first, as an 
initial and terminal cross; that is, as one which marks 
the beginning of the inscription, and its end at the same 
time. The inscription will then stand thus: — 


sbstmt a+ 

Here we think it may be fairly conjectured that the 

five consecutive letters — 
stmt a 

are the framework, or skeleton, of 

Chelmorton, 
which is the name of the Chapelry. The r, as often in 
old inscriptions, may have been omitted. Or it may 
have been represented by a flourish over the m (hn), 
overlooked by the copyist, perhaps obliterated by time. 

How s should hold the place of the initial Ch of Chel- 
morton, may perhaps be explained on the supposition of 
diversities in spelling, such as commonly occur in the 
old names of places. Or Sel-, by use, may have hardened 
into Chel-. 

Granting slmto (or slits) to be Chelmorton, the rest 
is easy. Let it be only borne in mind that Chelmorton is 
a Chapelry of Bakewell (in Domesday book Badeqvella), 
and the whole inscription may be read thus : — 


$| cb | slinta | + 


Sacellum | Ecclesie de Badeqvella | Chelmorton | +. 

That is, “ Chapelry of the Church of Bakewell, Chel- 
morton, +” 

Should it be objected that Chelmorton, according to 
Pilkington, was formerly Chelmerdon, which puts our ¢ 
out of court, it may be sufficient to reply that, though 
-morton may at some former period have been -merdon, 
yet still -morton also may have been an old spelling. 
Thus another place in Derbyshire, now called Morton, in 
Domesday Book is Mortvye, not Mordune or Mordon; 


| so that the ¢ may be fairly permitted to do duty, as a 


constituent part of Chelmorton.] 


GRAMMAR oF THE Gay Screncr.— The con- 
ventional jargon in which Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, and others wrote, must have its key some- 
where, and a Grammar of the Gay Science is 
most likely extant. The inquirer is by no means 
a linguist, but, having access to one of the best 
libraries, he wishes to know what early English 
poets, or writers, were in the habit of writing in 
an exoteric and esoteric manner. He would also 
be glad of any hints whereby he can be led to 
trace the Grammar of the Gay Science. 

B. I. C. E. 

[The “Gay Science,” in Fr. “Gaie Science,” in Rom. 
“ Gaya Sciensa,” “Gaya Scienca,” and sometimes “Gay 
Saber,” in its largest sense meant poetry generally ; more 
particularly and more frequently, it signified the poetry 
of the Troubadours; and in a more special sense still 
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etry. See Bescherelle, ed. 1857, and Sup- 
Eneyc. Catholique. 


their erotic | 


plement to the rhe following are 


examp! f the two phrases, as used in the Romance :— 
“La presens scienca del gay saber 
(The | | he gay scie 
“L s " 
?€ ft 
“] - 
( ; , 

A short " lar « N un nay be four 1 vol 
of Ray ’s I 7 R. un; a longer in vol ] 
Pos les T; ud s; but the most complet ‘ 
th 3u t I Diez’ Grammatik der Romanischen 
Sprachen, 3 v vo: the Introduction to which Gram- 
mar has been translated by Mr. Cayley, and ] ished 
by Williams and N ate, who are about to publish t! 
sam R. nee D ary, translated by Mr. T. 
C. De I account t Troubadou " 
th I that 1 by D ] Pr 
Troubad » 1 nd Leben und W les 7 
bad B ul tv 
fin lit ' . Sir ( 


“ Conrmerti,” &c. — Can I be informed what 
species of villenag indicated by the term colt- 
bertus In t Cornish portion of Domesday 
Book, I find that the canons of St. Pieran held 
Lanpiran, and that due terre had been tak 


from it; 1 1 the time of King Edward, re- 
turned to the canons “firma iv. septimanart.” 
What is meant by “firmam quatuor 

rum "? rhere is probably i 
word in this ] we. 


ptimana- 


an 


[The learned Dr. Cow in his Law Dicti j, fol 
1727, informs us, that “these Coliberts in civil law wer 
only those freemen, who at the e time had been ma- 
numised by thei: 1 or patron. But the condition of 





a Colibert English t Sir Edward Coke 


) the sam 


in nure, was (as 


assert with a soke-man, or one who held in 


free soccage, but obliged to do customary ser 


vices for the lord 


_ They were certainly a middl 
sort of tenant between servile and free, or such as 
held their freedom of tenure under condition of such 
works and serv and were, therefore, the same land- 


holders whom we meet under the name of Conditionales.— 


The 


Du Cange, 


“Firma” of so many “ Septimanw” is supposed by 


who refers to Spelman and Selden, to signify 





so many weeks’ provision or maintenance. “ Firma noctis 
pro ut firma diei pro prandio: Firma deniquej7 
septimanarum pro pastu tantidem temporis videtur usur- 
pari.” It might, however, be commuted for a payment 
n mon W ilso the phrase “ Firma unius noc- 
tis’ I ight’s pr n or entertain- 
ment f t 

It 3 to hay scaped our xlern lexicographers 
that i a farm, in connection with that 
of maimtaining or provisioning, has not yet disappeared 
mtirely from our language. Thus, when a contract is 
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4, 


made for the “finding” or provisioning of a number of 
persons, this is sometimes called “farming them out.» 


Conf. the old English word “farme,” food, a meal. ] 


Quvoration.—Whence are the following lines ? 





‘wi is th in who has tl r and skill 
lo { torrent of a woman’s will 
Kor . vot lener ’ 
For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t; 
And if \ 1"t n’t there’s an « 1 on’t.” 
> 
F. C. B. 
Che authorship of these well-known lines has already 
occasioned some discussion, In Shakspeare we find & 
t thus addressing Proteus: - 


‘ My will is something sorted with his wish: 








Muse that I thus suddenly pro l, 
For sat I will, I 1], and there an end.” 
7 Gentl fs va, Act L. § 
Similar lines occur in Sir Samuel Tuk play, 77 
i 1 play, Th 
1c] op d Hours, Act V — 
He is a fool, | force or skill 
] ‘ 
Aat Hill, t twi ! 1 his Ey 
‘ | {Zz 
A woman ¥ t; 
If sh ll de ie wi t t; 
But, he w t—since safe and sound y r i 
Fear is afl l jeal njustic 
rhe lines, however, as quoted by our correspondent 
on a pillar erected on t Mount in the Dane-Joh 
Field, formerly called the Dungeon Field, Canterbury, if 
we may believe the Examiner of May 31, 1829. As an 
t of gallantry, we hope some Kentish antiquary will 
tell us what misogynist placed these intrusive lines on 
the | r at Canterbury. 


James VI..s Natrurat Son.—Who was the 
mother of King James VI.’s natural son, who was 
he forfeited Earl of Bothwell men- 


the father of tl 
tioned in Old Mortality ( Edinburgh, 1816) ? 
No ScAnpDAL. 


edit 
ille 





Sir Walter Scott’s genealogy is at fault. The father 
of the fi ted Earl of Bothwell [Francis Stewart] was 
the natural son of James V. In Douglas’s Peerage, by 


Wood, i. 231, we read that “John Stewart, prior of Col- 
dinghame, natural son of King James V. by Elizabeth, 


} 


daughter of Sir John Carmichael, captain, of Crawford, 


afterwards married to Sir John Somerville cf Cambus- 
nethan, obtained a legitimation under the great seal 

7th Feb. 1550-1, and he died at Inverness in 1563. He 

1, at Seton, 4th Jan. 1561-2, Lady Jane Hepburn, ; 
only daughter of Patrick, third Earl of Bothwell, and by 
her had two ted by James VI. 
Earl of Bothwell. 2, 





marrie 


Francis, cré 
Herc 


sons :—l, 


ales.”7 

“Curonicte or tHe Kinas or Encianp” 
(1** S. xii. 168, 252.) —The name of the author of 
this anonymous work was inquired after, and not 
Some time ago, I bought a copy ol 
(of which the Chron- 
r »spectable 


answered. 


the work called “* Trifles” 


icle forms part), by R. Dodsley, of a 


























of 
ot 
of 
1- 
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second-hand bookseller. Underneath The Chron- 
icle of the Kings of England is filled up, in hand- 
writing “ By Lord Chesterfield.” 

was written, and on wh ut ar sthority, 


my copy of the work is dated 1745. 


I know not; 
D. W.S. 
This work was attributed to Robert Dodsley in our 
1*t S. xii. 168; and is entered under his name in Bohn’s 
Lowndes, p. 657, and in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum. It is also printed in Dodsley’s Miscellanies, or 





Trifles in Prose and Verse, 2 vols. 1777. The Economy of 


Human Life has frequently been attributed to the Earl 
f Chesterfield, See “N. & Q..” 1* S, x. 8, 74, 318 


Replies. 


IERALDIC QUERY 


Certainly “ the brothers or other relatives” of 
A have no right to the arms granted to A and 
i I know the case of two families, 


one member of ¢ h of which obtained a grant 








of arms to himself. The other members of the 
famili never used those arms he case of A 
is illusta it he « inles g i by ¢ i 
] Remai ) r ¢ B “ain Gaute. 

p. 221, ef seqg. under “ Armories.” 

examples “ touch t] nti f from 
s 7 Earl 1 passing « om or 
private person to another..... ill bef he re- 
di ion of the H ld nier oI egulation 
rh is to say, be the Crown interfered with 
t erty and hi ty « he subjec in inter- 
ference which has ended in our day in th dver- 
tisements of “ Aj found,” and “ Herald 


Offices.” 

Camden’s first example is a gift from “ Humfry 
Count de Staff. et de Perche Seigneur de Tun 
brigg et de Caux " to Robert Whitgreve, of the 
arms still borne by that antient and honourable 
house. I preserve Camden’s spelling. The Earl 





says: 
‘s } " n luv avoi lonne } 
i que nous... lv avoir onne ¢€ par 
icestes present pour mory d’oenne 
portre t armes ensigne e Noblesse un | e « Azure 
a quatre points d’or, quatre cheverons Gules, et lu 
partire as autres persones nobles de son / wage en descent 


avecques les differences de Descent au dit blazon.” 

This is dated “ Le xiii jour d’August, l’an du 
reigne le Roy Henry le Sisme puis le Conquest 
vintisme 

Next, in the fifteenth a? of Richard ITI., 
Thomas Grendale of Fenton grants arms whic] 
| inherited, to Willi m Moigne, “ a 
ces he ires et iss! ynes a tous ji urs ‘ And Lhomas 
de Clanvowe, chivulier, transferring his arms to 
William Criketot. * consang pul neo meo,” in the 
eleventh year of . nry LV., “et ego pra- 
dictus ‘Thomas et heredes mei ion dicti, arma, et 





he had himself 


By whom this 
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re eadem gerendi, ashen Willielmo heredibus 
et assignatis suis, contra omnes gentes Warrantiz- 
abimus in perpetuum.” 

But in some cases a grant has been made re- 
trospective. Ihave before me a copy, transcribed 
by my own hand, of a grant made by Sir Isaac 
Heard, Garter, and George Harrison, Claren- 
cieux. ‘This assigns arms to the petitioner and his 
descendants, and authorises him to place those 
arms * on any monument or otherwise in memory 
of his said late father.” I do not know how old 
this practice is ; but it is plainly a way of acceler- 
ating, by one descent, the period at which a family 
bec comes a family of “ gentlemen of blood.” 

At this time,” says Camden, having men- 
tioned in the preceding clause, “the siege of 
Caerlaveroc, the battail of Sterling, the siege of 
Calice, and divers Tourniaments,”—“ there was a 
distinction of Gentlemen of bloud and Gentlemen 


of coate-armour, and the third from him that first 


had coate-armour was to all purposes held a Gen- 


tleman of bloud.” 

And such a grant as this of Sir Isaac Heard 
might easily place the whole issue of the father in 
the rank of armigeri. Here the petitioner was 
But supposing such a grant to be 
made when the deceased father had left several 
children, the terms of the grant might be so varied 
s to give the right of using the arms to them all. 
If, however, the grant only specified one out of 
several children, and the issue and descendants of 

hen, I presume, that not even the 


ili only son. 


that on child, the 
permission to place the arms “on any monument 

otherwise, in memory of the father of the 
grantee, would imply a right given to the other 
children D. & 


t 
Stuarts Lo 


»>carry those arms. 


’ Malvern Wells. 


In reply to J., on refer » to an old document 
seoned from the Heralds? ‘iin granting and 
nd erest to be borne and used 
paragraph : — 


i 


depicting the arms a 
he an ancestor, I find this 





* To bel und used for ever by him the said T. B., 
1 his « jants, and the descendants of his late 
ther ised. .... with due and proper differences 


rding to the laws of Arms,” &c. &c. 


If the foregoing is, and has been the usual 
wording of such patents, I am inclined to think 
that it is so comprehensive, that J.’s brothers and 
their descendants would be entitled to use the 
arms and bear the crest of those grants to him- 
self, “ with due and proper differences.” 


SITUATION OF ZOAR. 
(3° S. v. 117, 141, 181, 262.) 


I fear that the hypothesis of E. H. that the 


Hebrew word rendered “pillar,” in Gen, xix. 26, 
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is more accurately a “ mound or ridge;" and that 
Lot's wife was actually turned into the ridge of 
Khashm Usdum —is not without its difficulties. 

1. The word in question, netsib, is derived from 
a root natsab, which has simply the force of 
“standing,” “being fixed;” no idea of height, 
length, or breadth, or any other quality apper- 
taining to a ridge or mound, is present in the 
root. (See Gesenius’s Lexicon; Fiirst, Hand- 
wirterbuch, &c., &c.) Netsib itself, besides mean- 
ing a pillar or column (something set up), has a 
secondary meaning of an officer (one set over) ; 
and also, though this is uncertain, of a garrison or 
military post (see the lexicons as above, and 
“ Garrison,” in Smith's Dict. of Bible). 

2. It seems less suitable to the biblical narra- 
tive to suppose that Lot's wife was turned into a 
ridge, which is more than five miles long, a mile 
or so wide, and 300 feet high (see Smith's Dict., 
ii. 1180), than into a column or statue nearer the 
size and proportions of the human figure. Such 
columnar fragments appear to be in the habit 
of splitting off from the Khashm Usdum; and do 
actually suggest to those who see them, even in 
our own day, identity with Lot's wife. (See the 
quotations in the Dict., ii. 144; also, ii. 1180). 

3. Is it so certain, as E. H. assumes, that the 
neighbourhood of the Khashm Usdum was the 
scene of this catastrophe? I am aware that such 
is the general opinion; but the question of the 
site of the “cities of the plain” has not yet re- 
ceived the consideration which it deserves, and I 
observe that the latest inquirer, viz. Mr. Grove, in 
Smith's Dict. of Bible, ii. 1339-41, and 1856-7, 
brings forward some reasons which are not without 
force for believing that these cities lay at the 
north, instead of the south end of the lake. 

4. Khashm Usdum can hardly be said to be a 
ridge of salt, in that strict and literal sense in which 
E. H. accepts the narrative of Gen. xix.: since 
the rock-salt, of which the bulk of the mountain 
is formed, is mixed with other strata, and has a 
capping of a marly deposit of considerable 
thickness. 
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the most ordinary means—as “ fire from heaven.” 
(See their letter to Sir M. Montefiore.) 
Travellers, even in our own day, often speak 
of the burnt calcined look which pervades the 
shores of the Dead Sea, as a remnant and token 
of the catastrophe in which the cities were con- 
sumed. There is every reason to believe that 
the appearance in question is there, as elsewhere, 
due to entirely natural causes. It is also becoming 
recognised, as our knowledge of the spot and 
the subject increases, that the Bible does not de. 
mand that the formation of the Dead Sea was in 
any way connected with the destruction of the 
cities ; and that its formation dates from an age 


| long anterior to the historic period. (See Smith's 


5. How far is it necessary to take the narrative | 


of Gen. xix. as a literal statement of facts? Are 
we bound to believe, historically, that a torrent 
of burning sulphur was poured down from the 


sky at a temperature sufficient to ‘ignite the walls | 


and houses of the towns? Or may not this be 
merely the impressive imagery, in which a writer 
of those early times clothed the fact of the final 
doom, which the luxury and recklessness of the 
inhabitants had, through more natural means, 
brought on their cities? Such modes of speech 
are in every day use with orientals. The Jews of 
Monastir, within the last few weeks, in language 
which might be that of one of the authors of the 


| have no authentic record. 


Dict., ii. 1187,1308.) If, even in our own day, na- 
tural agencies have been thus supernaturally inter- 
preted, surely it is not unreasonable or irreverent 
to ask if they may not have been similarly inter- 
preted in an earlier and less critical age; and 
if the statuesque columns, which must during 
many centuries have been periodically splitting 
off from the Khashm Usdum, may not have sug- 
gested to an early Hebrew poet the impressive 
and profitable apologue of Lot’s wife. O. L. 


Not only the authorities already quoted in the 
first and second centuries of our era attest the 
existence in their time of “the pillar of salt,” but 
many subsequent historians and travellers, even 
up to the present day, profess to have identified 
it in some outlying fragment of the Khasm Us- 
dim, or Jebel Usdim. According to Rabbinical 
tradition, the name of Lot’s wife was Hedith 
(signifying “ witness”), given to her in judicial 
forecast of her terrible destiny, and the perma- 
nence of its testimony. How it came to endure, 
with all the members entire, is curiously narrated 
by Irenzus (iv. 51, 64); but the evidence is 
more than dubious on this point, the Hebrew 


| word denoting rather fixation than form: and it 


is probable that the unbelieving lingerer was sud- 


| denly destroyed by the rushing lava below, while 


showers of sulphurous salts from above enveloped 
the charred body in a shapeiess mass, thus be- 
coming an isolated object upon the plain of Sodom. 
But the very nature of the material would neces- 
sarily yield to atmospheric agencies (it may be 
also to the destroying hand of man), except pre- 
served by a miraculous intervention, of which we 
Rachel’s memorial 
pillar was intact 600 years after her death (1 Samuel 
x. 2), but there is no allusion in Holy Writ to the 
vermanence of the “pillar of salt.” Before the 
infliction of a fiery doom upon Sodom and Go- 
morrah, the regions around “the vale of Siddim, 
which is the salt sea,” were both populous and 
fruitful (Gen. xiv.) And, again, 2000 years after- 


Pentateuch itself, describe the conflagration which | ward they seem to have attained a high degree of 
destroyed their city—a conflagration produced by prosperity according to Strabo, who mentions 
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numerous villages built of the rock-salt,or volcanic 
debris, in the vicinity of the Asphaltites, then, as 
now, termed by the Arabs (Edomites) Babr Liat, 
the Sea of Lot. me 

The proximate or physical causes of sterility 
throughout the medieval East are in every in- 
stance the same; and the restoration of primitive 
fertility depends on wells and irrigation, or an 
industrial appropriation of the substratal water, 
in the present day, just as it did 4000 years ago 
in the days of Abraham and Lot. 

The information in Smith's Dictionary is inter- 
esting and erudite, yet unsatisfactory; and I 
rather expect, from a more careful geological re- 
search, that we shall discover in “the testimony 
of the rocks” the only genuine clue to the an- 
cient sites of Zoar and the cities of the plain. 

In the salt mines of Cracow there is a rude 
isolated block, somewhat resembling the human 
figure, which the superstitious people believe to 
be the actual “ pillar of salt” into which Lot's 
wife was metamorphosed. 

The moral of that standing monument of an un- 
believing soul (Wisdom of Solomon x. 7) was truly, 
though quaintly, drawn by Thomas Jordan two 
hundred years ago in his fancied inscription : — 

“In this pillar I do lie 
Buried, where no mortal eye 
Ever could my bones desery. 
When I saw great Sodom burn, 
To this pillar I did turn, 
Where my body is my urn. 
You, to whom my corpse I show, 
Take true warning from my woe — 
Look not back, when God cries ‘ Go.’ 
They that toward virtue hie, 
If but back they cast an eye, 
Twice as far do from it fly. 
Counsel then I give to those, 
Who the path to bliss have chose, 
Turn not back, ye cannot lose. 
That way let your whole hearts lie; 
If ye let them backward fly, 
They'll quickly grow as hard as I.” 
J. L. 


Dublin. 


PUBLICATION OF DIARIES. 
(3 S. v. 107, 215, 261.) 


Since Proressor De Morcan’s memory fails 
him, I must now further state that, neither in the 
communication alluded to, nor in any other with 
which I have subsequently been favoured, did he 
ever express any “wish” that I should make 
“amends” for “my own deficiency.” This is a 
new idea which was only given to the world on 
March 26, 1864. I was totally ignorant of having 
committed any offence by the publication of Bur- 
row’s journals, until the morning of Christmas 
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Day last ; when I accidentally turned to the article 
“Tables” in a copy of the English Cyclopedia, 
in the library of a friend. The scurrility from 
“N. & Q.” is there reprinted, together with the 
implied charge, which - now become expanded 
into such large dimensions. I expressed my sur- 
prise in a letter to Mr. De Morean shortly after, 
and informed him where the journals could be 
inspected. The weapons with which I am now 
assailed have, therefore, been furnished from my 
own quiver. ; : 

The Howe case, it appears, is still standing 
over; but since part of the charge only is now 
enforced, the rest ought to be abandoned on the 
ground that, when Burrow speaks of Howe, he is 
venturing an opinion on things which we know he 
did not understand; but when he speaks of 
“mathematics and mathematicians,” we know that 
he understood a great deal about both. The 
testimony in the two cases, therefore, rests upon 
very different foundations. We do not put ma- 
thematicians into the witness-box in order to give 
evidence on questions relating to the efficiency or 
non-efficiency of naval commanders. Were such 
a thing to be attempted, “ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam” would soon be urged with effect by some 
modern Apelles in the garb of an opposing 
counsel. 

I am not to be deterred from attempting my 
own justification by the threat contained in the 
fourth paragraph ; but will certainly prefer giving 
the allusions myself, rather than trust to its being 
done by an opponent who only selects one in- 
stance in illustration from “ the last page of all.” 

In the Philosophical Magazine for March, 1853 
(p. 186), I stated broadly that Mr. Burrow s 
“superiority in geometry” did not enable “him 
to subdue his natural irritability: for, at various 
periods of his career, he had differences with 
almost every person of eminence with whom he 
came in contact.” In the same page, his “ special 
education ” is stated to have been “in advance of 
his general.” His “antipathy to Dr. Hutton,” 
and his quarrel with Dr. Maskelyne, are also 
noted. Further down, I propose to “select” 
some passages from his journals for preservation, 
“accompanied by such remarks as may serve to 
render the extracts intelligible.” On p. 187, I 
place the expression —“ Hutton, by-the-bye, does 
not know how to make an Almanack ”—in italics, 
as a caution to the reader not to interpret the 
passage literally; and on pp. 188 and 189, the 
same caution is repeated when I direct attention 
to the surmise, that “ Mr. Burrow, it seems, would 
have had no objection to 100/. a-year from the Sta- 
tioners’ Company.” In a previous extract he had 
charged this Company with giving Dr, Hutton 
this sum, in order “ to stop his mouth,” —and this 
is also given in italics on p. 188. His motives in 
assisting to establish Carnan’s Diary, are also 
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questioned by me on the same page; and p. 190 
contains my expression of dissent from what Mr. 
Jones is stated to have told Mr. Robertson, rela- 
tive to Hooke’s penurious habits. 


In p. 515, of the June number of the same 


magazine, I again italicise one of Burrow's me- | 


moranda —“ take the rest out of the Ephemeris.” 
And to prove that his practice did not accord 
with his professions, I remark that he “knew how 
to make an Almanack, whatever micht be the 
defects of Hutton and Maskelyne.” On p. 517, I 
state that “ Mr. Burrow’s opposition to Maskelyne 
does not appear to have rested on good grounds, 
and there is little doubt that many of his sup- 
posed injuries were merely imaginary. 
this astronomer-royal, will not place much credit 
in such depreci itions of scientific character as are 
exhibited in this extract; whilst the fact, that the 
mutual friends of both parties disapproved of Mr. 
Burrow’s views and conduct, affords strong pre-~ 
sumptive evidence that Dr. Maskelyne’s proceed- 
nted under their real charac- 


ings are not repres 
5 quotation from Mr. 


ter.” P. 520 e¢ 


yntains 


Swale’s memoir to the effect, that though “his | 
heart was good,” yet his habits were not justi- 
fiable ; and | may here add, that Mr. De Mor- 
GAN’s pet phrase respecting “ excentricities of 
genius” is due to Mr. Swale, and not to myself. 
We all know that genius is sometimes excentric ; 
and that it occasionally flashes forth in puns, by 
way of diversifying more serious discourse: al- 


though it must be admitted, that the point of the 
satire is sometimes so excessively fine, that nothing 
short of a high microscopical power can show it. 
On p. 520, I note an ebullition of temper on the 
part of Mr. Burrow, and distinctly state that his 
language is such as to “render it necessary to 
n of the journal at this px int.” 
The next page contains another caution, in italics, 
respecting what is said of Dr. Hutton; and the 
motives attributed to Dr. Bliss are 

scarcely sufficient to account for his 


suppress a porti 


seeming ” 
opposition to the publication” of the catalogue of 
Mr. Jones's library. 

The Septemb« r number of the Phil. Magazine 
contains Mr. Burrow’s account of the causes which 
led to the loss of the “ Royal George ;” but I pre- 


face the extracts by the remark that, “if literally | 


true, [they] do not convey a very pleasing im- 
pression of the state of naval discipline at that 
period.” The “ Howe case” follows next in order ; 
and it is now, perhaps, remarkable for the grave 
omission, which I indicated by dots towards the 
bottom of p. 198. Probably, Mr. Burrow only 
gave permanence to the sentiments of the officers 
by whom he was surrounded. History tells us 


that Lord Howe and his brother had been some- 


what unfortunate in America; and they were | 


consequently undergoing the ordeal of an excited 
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All who | 


are acquainted with the writings and labours of 


noticed as | 
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public criticism at the time; besides, the French 
fleet was expected in sight every hour. There is, 
therefore, some excuse for Mr. Burrow’s harsh 
expressions ; although they may be pronounced 
as being unworthy of the slightest attention. But 
will the fact of his having drawn erroneous con- 
clusions as to what a naval officer ought to have 
done, or might have done, under certain circum- 
stances, serve to invalidate what the same in- 
dividual may have written on other subjects? [ 
venture to think I am not reasoning illogically 
when I affirm the contrary; for in the one case 
he knew absolutely nothing, but in the other 
he knew a great deal respecting those matters 
upon which he gives his own opinions, or those 
of others. I have served more than an ap- 
prenticeship on the juries at our Assize Courts, 
and have taken instructions from some of the 
ablest judges on the Bench ; but was never yet 
directed to reject a man’s evidence on such un- 
We may now dispense with all 
that is said in “the special-plea ler case” of the 
‘Man versus Private Smith,” inasmuch as the 
cases are not parallel. Both logic and common 
sense are here at fault, and the promoter of the 
“a halfpenny-worth of 
umbrella” to cover his position. My last allu- 
sion is that given by Mr. De Morea himself in 
his recent reply, and need not be again repeated. 
I have now given “all I can find” in the shape of 
caution and allusion; and as they are all made 
by myself, I will leave my readers to decide 
whether or not I had anything to fear from the 
threatened exposure in case of denial. I hope 
there will be no umbiguity” in what is now 
stated ; but I will leave to my opponent the task 
of explaining by what process in logic I am ex- 
pected to find “more if I ean,” after “all” has 
been reprinted! This appears to me to be worthy 
of a place in some “ Budget of Paradoxes,” and 
as such I commend it to its author. I pass over 
the syllogistic form, ‘every Y is Z,” by simply 
denying the major: for we have knowledge that 
Mr. Burrow was a competent witness, and of 
known credibility, in matters relating to “ mathe- 
matics and mathematicians.” All the rest is 
simply an attempt to create matter for further 
discussion. Both in “N. & Q.,” and elsewhere, 
Pror. De Morean has evidently been building 
“ great to very “small cities.” Every 


tenable grounds. 


case is left without even 











gates” 


special pleading, and a “ world of verbiage ;” but 
[ do not suppose he will thereby induce many to 
join him in my condemnation. The cautions 
which I have so liberally scattered will, I hope, 
fully plead my justification; nor can I regret 
having fallen into the common “error of biogra- 
phers,” in suppressing improper or irrelevant pas- 
sages. Were biographies compelled to be written 


| after the model now proposed, the profits of both 


attack upon me has been made through a maze of 
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publisher, bookseller, and author, would rapidly 
diminish. Prohibitory clauses would soon find 
their way into “the last wills and testaments ” 











of eminent persons, and the present generation 
would wit! he last issue of such works from 
the | : lr, T. WicKison. 
u y, I 
° 
ROMWELL’S HEAD 
(3 iS. v. 119, 178, 2¢ ) 

It may t mnytoing but rood taste,” whatever 
these words may imply, for me to u the phrase 
“ Wilkinson head” to designate that particular, 
il lh 1 of ( } still, I need scarcely 

y tl I ( > Ww 1 ] sli th est ide 1 ol dis- 
res] tt [ V nson, as all who hav evel 
heard of Char Shakspeare, Medicwan 

H I ( 10 9 ny oth like-de- 
1 and much-valued ject of nature ¢ 
ust ll a ’ . Wilkinson, w 
)] ( d h ] id of ( nw to b 
] lic , Cor } tly | ( l 
obj \ ! nt 1 with f he 
were as “d, had | ] l of it 
1s q at 

One word, 1 ‘ su t, interesting 
itself, that | gged into this head-story 
| | Uox I us " Cox Vv n 
en } } i mechani ( 

l t] e was a] per ol 
opened to British en- 

r of curious mechanical 

I hoping to sell them 
princes War prev nted 


: pl 
in India; they were 
European market, and 
xhibited them in Spring 
ty of property at the pe- 
take the strictest precau- 





res 5 only a few persons 


were admitted at a time, twice in the day; th 
iw wtelelen wen tala. = os 





enterpri ‘ox obtain 
of Pa 


museum by 


ing him to dispose of his 
r) The schedule attached to 
that Act, containing a list of the things Cox was 
thus allowed to dispose of, is now before me, as 
well a erent Catalogues of the contents 
of his museum, and there is no mention of a 
Cromwell's head in them. In short, Cox’s Mu- 
rh ] ; 








seum, tho a noted collection in its day, was 
the very rst, the most unfeasible, place, that 
the concoctor 1 Cromwell's head story could 
ossibly have fixed upon. ‘There was nothing 
vulgar or Barnum-like connected with it. t 


consisted, ‘wholly, as described in the 


and magnificent pieces 
of mechanism and jewellery.” 


writings of 


its period, “ of exquisite 


In these days of | 
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| designs for his works. 





“ Great Exhibitions,” a retrospective glance at 
Cox’s Museum may have sufficient interest to 
merit a place here. I take at random, on opening 
the Catalogue, “ Pisczr tar Fortry-seconp—A 








Cag of S ng ing -bi7 ls — 

‘It 1 a2 most superb commode of gold 
and | 1 st in fram of silv ly nels of 
goid l with itest te and elegance, 
with t: s and finely pted d s; the cage is 
u rted he fo les by rhinoce and in the 





a fine set of 





rangi 
1ant. The commode cont 





be rs changes, and plays many curious tunes, 
he in front, when opened, discover a grand cas- 
cade « ial water falling n rocks: besides this, 
fresh re poured dov n dolphins, and blown 





ritons out of their shells; while a number of 
mirrors, placed in the cavities of the rock, reflect the 




















whole, and render the effect most pleasingly astonishing. 
[ 1 a superb pedestal inds a cage of incomparabl 
id beauty, mposed ot yd, silver, jewellery, 
unl t is designed hitectural 
plan wrought in silver and ld, with an e3 ition 
t y mas Ur th f Let ral 
bird I 1; on t I 1 nest of 
birds fed the l tl ft, birds ar een 
pick fr and flows Upon san eight- 
Ly 1 i k, that chim s " has 
t ] 1 th ol gives 
to \ i tars Al t k is 
1 va wior y I pi I ( lve nd 
i t i jewellery: in f t there is th 
I ! itat 1 hous l i ll, D ge, pe ple, 
i x obj : l 
S I t i Y lis a 
d er ! r, te nati th ! ta i 
pit »t ‘ to extend its ] ts. Within 
tl ’ I a fineh, all of jeweller’s 
ir] ve formed of stones of various colours; 
tl flutter their wings, they warble, and move their 
\ t tunes they sing, which 
ire | h duet ind s s, sing nel is, to the 
universal astonishment of tl tor 
fifty-six “ pieces,” valued at 197,5001., 
c sing Cox’s Museum, were all of a similarly 


ich and rare character. The head prize in the 
ottery was a pair of diamond ear-rings, made for 
Empress of Russia, and valued at 10,000/. 
ox was not merely an ingenious mechanic; he 
was probably the first of his trade in England who 
studied artistic effect ; and he employed Nollekens 
the sculptor, and Zoffany the painter, to make 
The preamble f the Act 
of Parliament states that “the painter, the gold- 





| smith, the jeweller, the lapidary, the sculptor, 


the watchmaker, in short ali the liberal arts have 
found employment in and worthily cooperated ” 
to Cox’s Museum. Truly, one would no more 
expect to find a Cromwell's head in such a collec- 
tion, than in the Summer Palace of Pekin, where, 
were found, at the late 


ring of that imperial residenc several re- 


curiously enough, there 


plund 


markable specimens of jewellery and mechanism 
bearing the name of James Cox, Jeweller, 103, 
Shoe Lane, London, for in that now common- 
place locality did this enterprising, tasteful, and 
ingenious artist dwell and carry on his business. 
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The Act empowering Cox to dispose of his mu- 
seum by lottery received the royal assent by com- 
mission on June 21, 1773, and on May 1, 1775, 
the drawing commenced at Guildhall, “ when 
No. 57,808, drawn a_blank, was, as first drawn 
ticket, entitled to 100/."* Among the annals of 
lotteries this is a memorable one, a man having 
suborned one of the Blue-coat boys to conceal a 
ticket, the fraud was detected, and gave rise to 
much litigation ¢ ; this, however, is beyond my 
subject, my object being merely to show that 
Cox's Museum was dispersed by lottery in 1775, 
and consequently was not in existence with a 
Cromwell's head in it, as incautiously alleged by 
T. B., in 1787 (p. 180). 

T. B. believes that “no such lecture has been 
delivered as that referred to by Mr. Pinkerton,” 
and yet, in the next sentence, he says that — “ It 
would be a pity to drag the name of such a sim- 
pleton as the lecturer before the public.” I do 
not know the name of the lecturer, for I have mis- 
laid the newspaper cutting which gave an account 
of it; but I may have a shrewd suspicion as to 
what the initials of the simpleton (the word is not 
mine) are. The writer in the Phrenological 
Journal, whose name—I acknowledge my error— 
is Donovan and not O'Donovan, partly corrobo- 
rates my “ piece of puerility” in relation to the 
lecture, thus : — 

“Tt was decidedly a round head; and, indeed, when 
the Cavaliers bestowed the nickname of ‘ Roundheads’ 
upon the sourer fanatics of the opposite faction, they 
were unconsciously giving utterance to a phrenological 
fact — a philosophical truth coeval with the cerebral con- 
stitution of man.” 

Whatever difference of opinion there may exist 
between T. B. and me as regards Cromwell’s head, 
I think he will now agree with me in considering 
that there are more simpletons than one in the 
world. And I may add that “ the sourer fana- 
tics,” being practical men, and totally ignorant of 
the beauties of phrenology, did not recognise this 
“ philosophical truth coeval with the cerebral con- 
stitution of man,” as the following title-page of a 
work now before me amply testifies : — 

“Caveats for Anti-Roundheads. Asad Warning to all 
malignant Spirits, showing the fearful Judgements that 
fell on several Persons for speaking contemptuously of 
Roundheads. Five Examples of fearful Judgements on 
profane and malignant Spirits, who reproached true Pro- 
testants with the name of Roundheads. London: 1642.” 

In justice to Mr. Donovan, I must state that 
his account of the head is the only one I have 
seen deserving of any attention. He tells us 
that the coronal region has been sawn off and 
replaced. Of course it had been taken off, in 
the operation of embalming, to remove the brain, 








* Gent's. Mag. 
+ See Gent.’s Mag. and Ann. Register for several par- 


ticulars of the “ Museum Lottery.” 
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and replaced afterwards. But itis really strange, 
that not one of the believers in the Wilkinson 
head has ever wondered how this small, loose 
piece of skull has been preserved during the many 
rude vicissitudes the head has passed through — 
the raising from the grave, identification of the 
body, the dragging from the coffin, the hanging 
of the gibbet, the chopping off of the head, the 
spiking, the long position over Westminster Hall, 
the blowing down, the hurried grasp of the soldier 
in a dark night — wonderful, miraculous to relate, 
after all this contemptuous buffeting, the coronal 
region is still in its place! — “Credat Judeus 
Apella.” The wildest legend of saintly relic must 
pale its ineffectual fires before the Wilkinson head 
of Cromwell. 

T. B., as a proof of the genuine character of 
the head, says, “itis not offered to us by a show- 
man to make money, nor by any enthusiastic 
antiquary " —- an observation, however uncompli- 
mentary to antiquaries, no doubt strictly correct. 
The relic-collector is not an antiquary, in any 
sense of the word; the old race of miscalled an- 
tiquaries has utterly disappeared, archeology has 
become a science, and most of its darker problems 
can be solved with nearly mathematical certainty. 
No antiquary, on the evidence adduced, could 
for an instant entertain the idea that the head 
was Cromwell’s. Simple common-sense alone, 
without any antiquarian acquirements, is quite 
sufficient to decide the question in this manner. 
If the head be that of Cromwell, according to the 
showing of its advocates, it must have lain in-the 
grave for about a year and a half, it then hung 
upon a gibbet for a day, and next it remained 
upon a spike over Westminster Hall till the latter 
end of James the Second’s reign, when it was 
blown down, through the wooden pole that sup- 
ported the spike becoming decayed. Now, con- 
tinues common-sense, no head could have with- 
stood the summer’s sun and winter's storms of 
twenty-eight * years in this variable climate, and 
be ultimately capable of identification. Grant it 
was embalmed — tanned even if you will — nay, 
if it had been carved in the very stone of the 
great building now adjoining Westminster Hall, 
the distinctive features would, in twenty-eight 
years, have been completely obliterated. It really 
is pitiable to read of an argument (p. 180) at- 
tempted to be founded on the colour of hair after 
a bleaching exposure to the elements of twenty- 
eight years. But the acme of absurdity is reached 
by T.B. When I conclusively showed by Dr. 
Bate’s post mortem report on the Protector’s body, 


* At the lowest computation, for some accounts state 
that the head was blown down in the great storm of 
1704, thus giving an exposure of more than forty years. 
Defoe, however, gives an exceedingly minute detail of 
the mischief done by this storm, and never mentions 
anything about Cromwell’s head. 
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that an embalmed head could not be that of Crom- 
well, I receive the astounding reply, that the 
head was “ no doubt embalmed before death” !! * 
This mode of setting aside Dr. Bate’s evidence is 
what Dick Swiveller would have called “ a stag- 
gerer”; and I can only reply in the words of 
Macbeth,— 
“. . . . The times have been, 

That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 

And there an end.” 
It seems now, that the case is altered,— 

“Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis.” 

To conclude seriously. I flatter myself that I 
have finally disposed of the Protectoral preten- 
sions of the Wilkinson head; and I shall have no 
more to say of it, as a head of Cromwell. But as 
it is by no means an ordinary head, as it hasa 
very curious tragi-comical history of its own, I 
shall, at a future period, with the permission of 
the Editor, take the liberty of letting Mr. Wil- 
kinson know whose head it really is that he pos- 
sesses. Wii Pinkerton. 

Hounslow. 


Anonymous Contrrisutions to “N,. & Q.” 
(3"@ S. v. 238.) — Doubtless the names of some of 
your contributors give weight to their communi- 
cations. But in some instances, such would not 
be the case, and the anonymous contributors them- 
selves must be supposed to be the best judges. I 
would suggest that the value of all contributions, 
whether anonymous or avowed, would be greatly 


increased by each contributor giving, when prac- | 


ticable, the authority upon which his statements 
are made, so that any reader may have the oppor- 
tunity of satisfying himself of their correctness or 
authenticity, and of judging what weight is due to 
them. An anonymous and unsupported statement 
of facts is of little, if any, value. 

This question has two sides to it. The anonymous 
are probably contained, or nearly contained, in 
three classes: 1. Those who have a feeling —a 
stronger thing than a reason—against being known. 
2. Those who have a reason, either in their official 
positions, in their relations to the facts they state, 
&e. 3. Those who write with their names when 


they desire to give the authority of their names, | 


and expressly desire to avoid giving that autho- 


rity where they feel that their knowledge of the | 


subject cannot justify them in employing their 
personal influence. If it were a certainty that all 
these parties would communicate, in any case, 
there would perhaps be no harm in pressing pub- 
licity upon them. But the real question is this: 


should an opinion gain ground that all eommuni- 
cations ought to be onymous, would those who 
now contribute anonymously add their names, or 

(* Clearly a slip of the pen for “before burial,” and 
which should have been corrected.—Ep. } 





would they cease to communicate? ‘I’ suspect 
that a majority would choose the second alterna- 
tive, to the great disadvantage of the work. The 
anonymous communicator has no authority ‘until 
he gains it by the value of his communications’: 
this is one of the arguments adduced in favour of 
avowed articles. Is this really in favour of avowal, 
or against it? The answer is one thing for one 
reader, another for another: it depends upon the 
manner in which authority is allowed to act. It 
must be remembered that so far as a note or re- 
ply is only indicative or suggestive, it matters 
nothing what signature is employed. On the 
whole, let things remain as they are: and I give 
this recommendation the more confidently because 
Iam persuaded things will remain as they are, 
whether or no. It is always in the power of any 
one who has 2 good reason, to communicate that 
reason to the contributor through the editor, and 
to ask the contributor to allow himself to be 
privately named. From the notices to corre- 


| spondents, I should judge that the editor himself 


does not always know who the contributor is. If 
so, I should certainly recommend the adoption of 
the plan followed by many newspapers, which 
never print anything without being in private 
possession of the writer’s name. A. De Morean. 


QuvuoratTion (3 §S. v. 260.)—I have a reference 
to the quotation from Euripides, which runs 
thus: “Xmadprny fraxes, xelvny xiope,” (Tel., fr. 
xx. 1); but not having the complete works of 
Euripides at hand, I cannot verify it. 

J. Eastwoop. 

[We are greatly obliged to our correspondent, and, 
availing ourselves of the clue which he has thus afforded 
us, have found the passage from Euripides as cited by 
Stobeus, xx xix. 10: — 

“ Evdpemidou TijAepos. 
Smrdprnv traxes, xeivny Kdopet, 
Tas 5 Mu«jvas tyes idia.” 

On this passage Wagner remarks, in his Fragmenta 
Euripidis, “ Agamemnonem loqui liquet. — Primuam vm. 
qui in proverbium abiit, prebent etiam Plut. De Trangu. 
An. 13, De Exsii. 8, Cic. Ad Att. iv. 6, i. sq., et Dioge- 
nian. viii. 18, sed preter Diogenianum tav’rav pro Kelyny 
habent.” Since writing the foregoing, we have received 
the following communications from Mr. Davies and 
A. G. 8. of Oxford. ] 

If you have not received any other communica- 
tion, furnishing your readers with the whereabout 
in Euripides of the above famous proverbial ex- 
pression, I may direct them to the 23rd Fragment 
of the Telephus of Euripides (page 112 of the 
Fragments at the end of the Poete Scenici Greci 
of Dindorf, ed. 1830). ‘There I find two dimeter 
anapsests — 

Smdprny tAaxes* Keivny Kéouel, 
Tas 5¢ Muxivas ies idia. 





tq 
’ 
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Suniculus (and the Hebrew 
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which may reasonably be supposed to be words of been well said, by a writer of another n¢ ation, “le 


Agamemnon to the younger Atrides. They are 
cited from Stobeus, 37, p. 226, and occur in the 
Collection of Proverbs, by Diogenianus, cent. viii. 
18. Ihave not Plutarch’s Moralia, but probably 
the passage from Plutarch would be found there 
Dindorf says that the proverb Swdprny fAaxes, «.7.A. 
is to be found there, p. 602, 6. 
James Banks Davies. 
Moor Court, March 28, 1864. 
“ Srdpray trayes’ xelvay xéouer 
Tas 5¢ Muxijvas tyes i5i2z. . , 
Eur. Te — Fragm. (CE. Fragm Trag. Gree. 
Nauck, § 722. p. 461. Leipsig, 1856.) 

Erasmus ( Adag. p. 638, ed. Wechel, 1643) seems 
to think that they were the words of Agamemnon 
to Menelaus. [Ca#l. Aurel. Jard., 4, 9, init. — 
“Cum nullus cupiditati locus, nulla satietatis spes 
est, singulis Sparta non sufficit sua. Loquitur de 
viris mollibus, qui propter libidinem nornullis 

corporis partibus ol} e abutuntur.”) 


The proverb seems to be derived from a use of 


the Greek word rrdpr , -ys, which meant a rope 
made of a kind of broom (/unis sparteus). But 
223) was used to sig- 
nify a portion of land measured by an extended 
rope; and hence came to be applied to land left 
to an heir. And so the proverb means, that every 
man should adorn the station of life in which he 
is placed, i. e. be content with that station. So 
Hieronymus (Ep. 2, ad Nepotian.) says: “Si 
autem ego pars Domini sum, et fini ulus heredi- 
tatis ejus, nec accipio partem inter ceteras tribus, 


habens victum et vestitum, Ais contentus ero.’ 


meilleur moyen d’intéresser les vivans, c’est d’étre 
pieux 2 l'égard des morts. ”" Englishmen have 
never been —e ‘rent to the memory of their fore- 
fathers ; and the suggestions and strictures of your 
correspondents will meet, it is to be hoped, with 
that attention which the subject mooted by them 
so well deserves. Unive rsal concurrence on the 
part of individuals is scarcely to be expected ; 

but the good will shown by Mr. Hurcuryson will 
no doubt be followed by many others. Still the 
subje ct ought to be considered a national one, and 
taken up in the spirit whic h led Sir John Romilly 


to propose the public: ation of our national records, 


This is the explanation given by the dictionary | 


of Facciolati and Forcellini, s. 2 
are many forms of the proverb, all of which may 
be seen by a reference to the passage in Nauck’s 
Fragm. Trag. Gree. (Cf. Cie. ad Ait., i. 20,3: 
“Eam quam mihi dicis obtigisse Xrdpray, non 
modo nunquam deseram, sed etiam,” &c.) 

A. G. S. 

C. C. C. Oxford. 


“Sparta.” There | 


Erma (3S. v. 97.) — Lady Elma de Ruse is a | 


character in Miss Hawkins’s Countess and Ger- 
trude, publis shed 
the name is not of rece ent fabrication. 
it is the feminine of St. Elmo. I think + occurs 
in Blomfield’s Norfolk. F. C. B. 
Huon Branuam, M.A. (3° S. v. 212, 271.) 
We wish to add to our rv ply moan g Hugh 


—— that he was matriculated as a sizar of 


John’s College, Cambridge, Nov. 12, 1567, 
tes ae B.A. 1569-70, commenced M.A, 1573, 
and became B.D. 1581. 

C, H. & Tuompson Cooper. 


Parisu Recisters: Tompstonges AND THEIR 
Inscrirtions (3" §, iv, 226, 317; v. 78.)—It has | 


early in this century, therefore | 
I suppose | 


a most patriotic proposal, which met with so 
ready a response, and has | followed by such 
valuable results. And let not the work be con- 
fined to one part of the empire, but embrace Scot- 
land and Ireland also. Surely among the readers 
of “N. & Q.” there will be found some M.P. who 
will submit the undertaking to the wisdom of 
the legislature, and leave no means untried for its 
loption. HCOTUS, 


ac 


I 

On Wir (3™ S. v. 162.) — Pope, in his Essay 
on Criticism, uses the word wit upwar ls of eighty 
times with the following distinct significations, 
4 —1. By of talent, especially poets, lines 36, 
, 159, , &c.; 2. Poetic genius and its result, 
pots, Hn 302, 652: 3. Intellectual ab lity, 53, 
61; Judgment, 259; 5. Conceits, &c., 292, 303; 


The unexpected and ludicrous association of 
ideas—the modern sense, 421, 447, 607, &e. 
Samvuet Nem. 


James Cummine, F.S.A. (3° S. v. 212 )— 


“Died, Jan. 23 [ 1827), at Lovell —~ ottage, Berks, 
FS 





James Cumming, Esq., .A., and e of the 
the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India.” — 


See Gent. Mag. for 1827, Part 1 
AAcevs. 

WiruiaM Litiumeton Lewis (3° S. v. 241.)— 
In reply to S. Y. R., who seeks through your 
columns more particulars respecting W L. 
Lewis, translator of Statius, and sometime “ first 
usher ” of Repton school, I beg to refer him to 
p. 271-2, of Dr. Robt. Bigsby’s quarto His tory of 
Repton, published in 1854. It will be gat! hered 
thence that Mr. Lewis quitted Repton under 
somewhat awkward circumstances, having, in 
point of fact, been bought out of his us shership 
for 501. Dr. Bigsby refers to a contemporary 
Diarist, who records that Mr. Lewis’s departure 
gave “ great joy to all who were under him.” As 
to his translation of Statius, any one who will 
take the pains to compare it w ith the original, 
and the Ist book with the translation of Pope, 
will, I am sure, be struck with its poorness and 
inferiority. 

At the beginning of this year I was led care- 
fully to examine the translation of the Ist Book 
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by Mr. Lewis with that of Pope (w 
often loose and faulty), but I came to the conclu- 
sion that he was not more fitted for the office of a 
poetical translator than he seems to have been for 
that of first usher. 

I cannot just now lay my hands on my notes, 
or I could justify these remarks by passages which 
I transcribed. Lowndes, in his Bibliographer's 
Manual, rightly characterises the translation as a 
poor performance. I should add that, as an old 
Reptonian, I could wish it had been possible to 
speak otherwise of the work of one of its Masters. 

James Banxs Davies. 
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hich is itself | Graves of Trinity College, Dublin. I believe 


there is a published explanation of the Oghamic 
alphabet. Dr. Moore should write to Professor 
Graves, who can probably tell him about the 
Newton stone, and at the same time admit him to 
the Oghamic mysteries. Such a keen antiquary 
as the Professor would no doubt feel a pleasure in 
rendering assistance. Should Dr. Moore decline 
writing to the Professor, I will endeavour to pro- 


| cure an answer as to the Oghamic alphabet. 


A. E. I. O. U. (3% S, v. 222.) — These vowels | 


were adopted as a device by Frederick, Emperor 
of Germany, who was elected in 1424, and from 
the period of whose election the imperial succes- 
sion, though contested, has been uninterruptedly 
in the House of Austria. Frederick was an al- 
chymist, an astrologer, and a believer in magic. 
He died at the age of eighty-three, of a surfeit of 
melons, after reigning fifty-three years. In his 
reign the vowels figured on government build- 
ings, regimental flags, on the backs of imperial 
books, and even on the handles of the emperor's 
spoons. They were, for a time, a puzzle; but the 
following triple interpretation of them was made 
for the benefit of the perplexed : — 


st mperare rbi Tniver 
i 4 rdreich E (): sterreich [ ntherthan 
A Aver mperial ver niverse. 


J. Doran. 

It was Frederick III. of Germany who mysti- 
fied the world by inscribing “ A. E. I. O. U.” 
upon his belongings. After his death, the solution 
of the riddle was found amongst his papers. Mr. 
Woopwarp has given us the Latin and German 
legend. It has been 
“ Austria’s Empire 

St. SwitH rw. 


ustria 
lles 
ustria 


versions of the 
done into English as follows: 
Is Overall Universal.” 


arrogant 


Qvoration Wantev: Evanper’s Orper (3"4 
S. v. 174.)—The lines ascribed to Dr. W. King 
are notin Nichols’s edition of his works. London, 
1776, 3 vols. 8vo. I do not know their author. 

“ Evander’s Order,” I think, is in the Zneid, 
lib. viii. 1. 273: — 

“ Quare agite, O juvenes, tantarum in munere laudum 
Cingite fronde comas, et pocula porgite dextris, 
Communemque vocate deum, et date vina volentes.” 

It is given after a rather long story, but also 

after dinner — 

“ Postquam exempta fames et amor compressus edendi, 
Rex Evandrus ait, &c.,— 

and must have been acceptable to those who had 

fed “ perpetui tergo bovis et lustralibus extis ” — 

the last dish being probably as nasty as haggis. 
H. B. C, 

Ocuams (3S. v. 110, 145.) —The first au- 
thority as to Ogham inscriptions is Professor 


; Signated by these lines. 


J. Tomas. 


Enstema (3' §. v. 153, 199.) —The following 
enigma was proposed for solution at the first of 
the above references : — 

“ Quinque sumus fratres, sub eodem tempore nati, 
Bini barbati, sine crine creati, 7 
Quintus habet barbam, sed tamen dimidiatam. 

At the second reference appeared the solution, by 
which it appears that the calyx of a rose was de- 
But what I have to 
object to, is not the answer to the enigma, but 
the translation of the words bini barbat:. I ob- 
serve that all the three translations suppose the 


second line to mean that two of the five brothers 


only had beards. Moreover, all of them repre- 
sent two others as beardless. Surely this is neither 
the meaning of the Latin, nor the proper descrip- 
tion of the calyx. 
* Bini barbati, sine crine creati,” 
I take to mean that two and two, that is four in 
all, have beards, but no hair. If bint meant only 
two, the verse would contain no description at all 
of the other two, but jump at once to the descrip- 
tion of the fifth, which would be unusual and 
unsatisfactory. Bini signifies two and two, as lerni 
means three and three. ‘The eniyma then, as I un- 
derstand it, means that each two, that is, four of 
the brothers had beards. Thus Terence says in 
his Phormio: “Ex his prediis talenta argenti 
bina statim capiebat,” meaning that from each 
furm he received two talents, of course four in all. 
But our translators have assumed what the enigma 
does not say, that two others of the five were 
smooth and beardless. This is neither the sense 
of the verse, nor the true description of the calyx 
of a rose, which will be found to consist of four 
fringed, or bearded divisions, and one with a little 
fringe on one side only, which the enigma de- 
scribes as half bearded—barbam dimidiatam. 
F. C. H. 


Firz-James, Duxr or Berwick, AND Firtz- 
James, ETc, (3™ §. v. 202.) — The following are 
the peerages and arms of the present family :— 
Baron Bosworth, Earl of Finmouth, and Duke of 
Berwick in England (March 19, 1687); Duke de 
Fitz-James in France (May, 1710) ; and Duke de 
Leria et de Xerica in Spain. 

The arms are, 1 and 4, France and England 


quarterly ; 2. Scotland; 3. Ireland, all within a 








| 
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bordure gobony, az. and gu.; the azure pieces 
charged with a fleur-de-lis of France, the gules 
with a lion of England. The supporters are a 
lion and a griffon, both proper, ms reguardant. 
Mottoes : “ Ortu et honore,” and “ 1689, Semper 
et ubique fidelis, 1789.” J. Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 

Worry Crassicat Quorations (2 S. ix. x. xi. 
passim.) — 

“Ifthe traditionary story be true, there was one young 
scholar, whose wit and readiness deserved a purse of gold 
better than Master Coryatt’s oration. Her Majesty 
(Queen Elizabeth, on a visit to Winchester school in 1570) 
pleasantly asked him if he had ever made acquaintance 
with that celebrated rod, whose fame had reached even 
her royal ears. Both the question and the questioner 
would have embarrassed most schoolboys, but he replied 
by an admirable quotation from Virgil—a familiar line, 
which the Queen was like enough to have understood — 

‘Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem.’ 


It is very ungrateful of the Wykehamists not to have | 


preserved his name.” — Blaekwood for Jan. 1864, p. 71 
(article on “ Winchester College and Commoners.”) 

E. H. A. 

Roya Capency (3" S. v. 213.) — Fitz-Joun 

will find the information he requires in Boutell’s 

Heraldry, Historical and Pasko, whence I ex- 


tract the following answers to his queries : — 


1. Lionel bore various differences, but that | 


known as his special cognisance appears to have 
been a label arg., on each point a canton gu. 
This seems to have been afterwards known as the 
Label of Clarence. 

2. John of Gaunt bore a label of three points 
ermine. “This,” says Mr. Boutell, “may be 
blazoned ‘of Brittany,’ having been derived from 
the ermine canton borne by John de Dreux, Count 
[? Duke] of Brittany and Earl of Richmond, on 
whose death, in 1342, the Earldom of Richmond 
was conferred by Edward III. on his infant son 
Prince John.” 

3. Richard Earl of Cambridge, a label of three 
points arg., charged on each point with three tor- 
teaux. 

4. Richard Duke of York, a Label of York, as 
his father. 

5. George, Duke of Clarence, a Label of Clar- 
ence, the same as Lionel. 

6. I do not find any notice of Margaret's label ; 
but her brother Edward, Earl of Warwick, bore a 
Label of Beaufort, componée arg. and az. She 
would probably use the same. Hermentrupe. 


Mescutnes (3 S. iv. 401; v. 164.) — Some 
account of the paternal ancestors of Rannulph, 
called by English antiquaries De Meschines, 
Earl of Chester, is to be found in the introduc- 
tion to Stapleton’s Rolls of the Exchequer of Nor- 
mandy (1848). I have not the work at hand to 
refer to, but from notes that I took from it some 
time ago, I find that the Rannulph, who married 
Maud, the sister of Hugh Lupus, was hereditary 


Vicomte du Besson, his father’s name being Ran- 

nulph, and his grandfather’s Anschitill. I am 

anxious to learn more of this Anschitill, and 
| should be glad to ascertain whether I am right in 
| supposing that the estates of the family were for- 
feited in his time, and afterwards restored to his 
son. 

If the statement above given is correct, it will 
| be seen that the connection with any such person 
| as Walter de Espagne must be more remote than 
| Le Cusvarier pu Crone supposes it to be. And 

while on this subject I would beg to inquire in 
what manner, if at all, Ralph de Toeni and Wal- 
ter de Espagne, described as his brother, were re- 
lated to Robert de Todeni, Lord of Belvoir. It is 
| somewhat singular that this Robert’s grandson, 
| William de Albini, is by English antiquaries 
commonly styled De Meschines. But this does not 
imply any relationship with the Earl of Chester. 
In both cases the real appellation was Le Mis- 
chin, or the Younger; and Robert de Todeni’s 
grandson, William de Albini, was so called to 
distinguish him from his father William de Albini, 
the elder earl. I believe it is not known how 
Robert de Todeni’s son William came to assume 
| the name of Albini. Nor have I ever been able 
to ascertain how the Albinis of this family came 

to be distinguished by the appellation of Brito. 
P. S. Caney. 


Arcusisnor Hamirton (3" S. v. 241.) — For 
an account of Archibald Hamilton, Archbishop of 
Cashel, E. S. M. is referred to Ware’s Bishops of 
Ireland, edited by Harris, p. 486, and Cotton's 
Fasti Ecclesia Hibernice (Munster, p. 14.) Both 
these authorities give 1659 as the date of this pre- 
late’s death. Is 1650 a typographical error in 
| your correspondent’s query? Thomas Fulwar, 
who succeeded Hamilton at Cashel, was translated 
from Ardfert by letters patent, dated Feb. 1, 
1660. 

E. S. M. asks, “Can anyone give me any infor- 
mation as to this Jrishman’s doings in Sweden?” 
Why does he call him an Jrishman? ‘The fact 
that he was an Irish bishop would be a presump- 
tion against his being an Irishman. Ware says 
that he was a native of Scotland, and D.D. of the 
University of Glasgow. It is probable that he 
fled from Ireland to escape the dangers of the 
Irish Rebellion of 1641; but if he survived to 
1659, where was he, and what was he doing all 
that time? and what brought him to Sweden? I 
should be very glad to have an answer to these 
questions. 

Would E. S. M. kindly say where he found the 
facts he has stated, that Archbishop Hamilton was 
buried at Upsal in the year 1650 (?), and in the 
same tomb with the first Protestant Archbishop of 
Upsal ? James H. Topp. 


| Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
j 
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Towrt, Towrer (3° S. v. 211.) —The word 
tout or toot is probably from the Dutch éoeten, to 
blow a horn (toeter, a winder of a horn, toothoorn, 
bugle-horn), evidently derived by onomatopeia. 
I take it that originally your touter wound his 
horn to attract customers. 
mean the place where the hounds met. 

R. S. CHarnock. 


ZEntema, ny tue Eart or Surrey (3S. v. 
55, 103, 145.) —Amongst various old pamphlets 
and periodicals in my library, I chanced to pick 
out one, now lying before me, and bearing the 
following title: — 

“ Thesaurus Enigmaticus ; or a Collection of the most 
ingenious and diverting AZnigmas or Riddles. The whole 
being designed for universal Entertainment; and in par- 
ticular for the exercise of the Curious. To which is pre- 
fix’d a Preface, and a Discourse of nigmas in general. 
London, printed for John Wilford, in Little Britain. 
1725.” 

This work is in three parts; the first occupies 
30 pages ; the second part, printed in 1726, ends 
at p. 68; and the third part, also printed in 1726, 
goes to p. 105, and finishes the work. 

In the first part, p. 5, of this work is printed 
as “ Enigma 5; called the Earl of Surrey's 
Riddle,” an exact copy of the one inserted ante, 

55. In the second part of the Thesaurus 
LEnigmaticus is given, or professed to be given, a 
solution of the enigmas contained in the first part 
of it ; and to that of No. 5, the following is given : 

“No. 5. Some think it one thing, some another; for 
my part, I own myself partly of the sentiments of an 
honourable Person, who believes that it refers much to 
Cowley’s verses : — 

* Thou Thing of subtle slippery kind, 

Which Women lose, and yet no Man can find.’ 
And as the Lady had it not to give, I suppose she 
pretended at least to give it him, to make the blessing 
the greater.” 

From this equivocal solution of the riddle, one 
may conclude it was not over-modest. 


D. W. S. 


Arms Wantep (3" §S, v. 239.)—I have a note 
of two shields, each of which bears much re- 


Again, Tothill may | 


semblance to that inquired after by C.J. Neither | 


of them correspond in tinctures : — 

“ Duos truncos evulsos in decussim trajectos nigros in 
argentea parma. Stumpr DE TerrinGen Rhen. & France. 
patrit. Itidem nigros, sed utrinque refectos, simili situ in 
aurea parma.—BirckeEN, Insignium Theoria, Autore Phil. 
Jac. Spener. Francf. ad Menvm. mpcxc. p. 260.” 


I remember seeing a tray with arms identical 
with, or exceedingly like those inquired after, in 
a shop in Doncaster a few months ago. 


Circum- | 


stances hindered me from examining it at the | 


time, and the next tinfe I passed it was gone. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
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Brown or Coatston (3 S. v. 258.) — The 
following extracts from the Index to the Retours 
of the Services of Heirs in Scotland, may possibly 
be of use to Mr. Lee. 

1. On April 26, 1604, George Broun of Cols- 
toun was served heir to Patrick Brown of Cols- 
toun, his father (observe a slight difference in the 
spelling of the surname) in the lands and barony 
of Colstoun and other lands in the constabulary 
of Haddington. 

N.B. Lands situated in the shire of Hadding- 
ton are always described in the title-deeds as 
lying in “ the constabulary of Haddington and 
county of Edinburgh.” 

2. On October 31, 1616, George Broun of 
Colstoun was served heir in general to Elizabeth 
Broun — his sister-german — and 

3. On May 6, 1658, Patrick Broune (sic), 
younger of Colstoun was served heir male of 
George Broune Fiar of Colstoun, his immediate 
elder brother, in the same lands and barony, and 
other lands. 

4. On October 4, 1677, Patrick Broun of Col- 
stoun was served tutor-at-law to his nephew, 
James Broun, son of Alexander Broun, his 
brother-german. G. 


Trapve Winps (3 S. v. 259.)—The theory of 
Galileo, although attempts have been made by 
Kiimtz and Hadley partially to revive it, has 
yielded to that of Halley (Phil. Trans. xvi.), which 
forms the basis of the subsequent labours of 
Marsden, Reid, Maury, Le Verrier, Fitzroy, and 
others, from ‘which navigation and commerce have 
derived incalculable benefit. In the Companion 
to the British Almanac (1861, p. 29), there is a 
summary of the recent practical applications in 
meteorology ; and more detailed information on 
the atmospheric currents will be found in Reid's 
Law of Storms, Maury’s Physical Geography of 
the Sea, and in Fitzroy’s Weather Book. 

T. J. Bucxton. 


Crarces (3™ S. v. 238.) — It is probable that 
the writer of the letter, printed in your last issue, 
was Francis Clarges, M.P. for the borough of 
Tregony in the Parliament that begun April 25, 
1660. There was a double election. The names 
stand thus in the list of Members published im- 
mediately atfer the returns were made out : — 

“ Borough of Tregony. 

“ Sir John Temple, Kt. 
W. Boscawen, Esq. | 
Will. Tridinham, Esq., by anoth. 
Fr. Clarges, by another.” 


} by one Inden. 


He was high in favour with the Royalists. On 
Monday, Feb. 27, 1659 (60), the House of Com- 
mons conferred upon him the Hanaper office, be- 
cause he was a friend of General Monk, Com. 
Jour., sub die; Whitelock, 2nd edit., 697. 

Epwarp Peacock. 
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Avuruors or Hymns (3 S. v. 280.)—The hymn | The Student’s Manual of English Literature. A History 
(or rather star ) beginning “Thou God of love,” of English Literature. By Thomas B. Shaw, M.A, A 
is in a b ok i) i The Shelt ring Vine published Ne w Edition enlarged and re-wretten. . Edited, with 

, . y- ee Notes and TIilustrations, by William Smith, LL.D. 
some time ago by the Countess of Southesk, but I (Murray. ) 


have ot e ni ear if ecollect whether ‘ . ‘ . : 
have it not here, and I cannot recollect whether This new edition, revised and completed in consequence 


she Comp rol Ul lit. I think the latter. | of Mr. Shaw’s death by Dr. Smith, is probably the most 
LYTTELTON. complete, as it is certainly the most compact, History of 
English Literature which has yet been given to the 

. > ard ¢ » © — . » = & -— p - 
CHAPBRON ~~ Se —_ )~ ‘ an Srruirss find public: and when the promised accompanying volume, 
x p iblished ten, or even forming a selection of choice passages from the authors 
esent book, is publishe l, they will to- 


“ chaperone” in any boo 
five, years ago? I doubt it. It is an ignorant | included in 
‘che- | gether form a perfect resumé of the subj 


barbarism, and corresponds exactly to the ‘ 
mis” story which he quotes. LYTTELTON. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


SHiscellanecus, 
. » —_ Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
NOTES ON BOOKS, I y the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Blake, “ Pictor Iqnotus.” . Y Consus Beare Maaim. 32mo. Vienna, 1513—14. 
l other Writ hy i l and Any early Hon« B. Vinorsts of the smallest size. 
7 ) ; Wanted by J IC. Ja », 5, Chatham Place East 
} : ™ a y t, 
l Ul Te _ ; —_—s Hackney, N.E. 
f William Etty, I f ‘ 
zi Fae , ; I irst and Blackett 
j ’ Nabe ; Tanted by rs. J om & Hollis, 5, Mount Street, 
ta fe 4 . otde Grosvenor Square. 
(Macmillat canta 
. 3 0 . volume. entitled Anwrwear, published by Ollivier, 
iich is believed to have been sold at the sale of the library 
M. Thackeray, Esq. If anyone purchased such a book, 
a favour on /. by communicating through “ N. & Q.,” 
. No. ¢ t Office, Di y. 


Aatices to Correspondents, 


Memoir of Bishop Heber, 12mo, 1836, p. 
Mr. W t, read th t part of the 


. it 
Hamilton, 


ty- 


t 1 in Haydn's 
nd’: Manual of Dates, 
,0ets- La 


Laureat, 8vo, 


en attributed 
Dulce 
Q znd 8. vii. 


pe; including a ‘"o ¥ i. watd tw Ir 
q and Mounting ; f ad J » favour of Wiussas G. Surrn 
. , to m all CommonicaTions F 

With Twelt . 
(Van Voorst.) 


r transmission abroad. 


pyaar WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thoucht oft :rring to lit ’ 


nay ix vained 


en occ 1 
nt int ms A linte 
A Se uew Boox or lyrus 


ti s, sent on applicati 


for au rs, ; by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


te an per YOOKBINDING —in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
' ey tac, CAAG | PP) MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
l with the care which distinguishes | manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 


lications, it will be seen how | 
I 


this is to 


ae oo | English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
0, BRYDGES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 








